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Hollywood Chicago Toronto 


FESTIVALS AND AWARDS 


e First National Underwater Film Festival—Jan. 20-21, 
Civic Auditorium, Santa Monica, Calif. Sponsored by the 
Underwater Photographic Society, Los Angeles State 


College, and Skin Diver Magazine. Inquire: Howard ° 
Kennedy, 1486 Harding Ave., Pasadena, Calif. H 
National Visua: Presentation Assoc.—Deadline Mar... “* 
1/61 for “Best Visuals of 1960” awards, sales and public : 
relations films. Inquire: M. F. Schack, N.V.P.A., 19 W. . 


44th St., N.Y.C. 36. 

e 1961 American Film Festival—Apr. 19-22, Barbizon m 
Plaza Hotel, N.Y.C. Sponsored by Educational Film of 
Library Association. All 16mm films and 35mm filmstrips C 


- 


released in USA in 1960 are eligible. Deadline entries; ™ 
Jan. 20/61. Js 
IS 
TRADE AND PROFESSIONAL 
e International Conference of Social Work—Jan. 8-14, 
Rome. Inquire: National Conference on Social Welfare, fo 
22 W. Gay St., Columbus 5, Ohio. ds 
National A-V Association—Jan. 12-15, NAVA Mid- 5, 
winter Conference, Coronado Hotel, San Diego, Calif. Al 
(tent.) . . . July 15-20, National Institute for A-V Selling, _Is 
Bloomington, Ind. . . . July 22-25, 21st Annual National fa: 


A-V Convention, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Inquire: 


NAYA, Fairfax, Va. ° 
Calvin Workshop—Feb. 13-15. Inquire: Calvin Produc- 


tions, Inc., 1105 Truman Road, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
e 5th National Conference on Aviation/Space Education Tr 
—Mar. 16-18, Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D.C. Inquire: _— yy 
National Aviation Education Council, 1025 Connecticut px 


Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 80 
in¢ 

Tac 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 
e ALA Midwinter Meeting—Jan. 30-Feb. 4, Edgewater _ | 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. "stu 
© Massachusetts Midwinter Meeting—Feb. 16, Sheraton- Ph 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. a ko 
e Louisiana—Mar. 16-18, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.” ce 


e Catholic Library Assn.—Apr. 4-7, Sheraton-Jefferson py, 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Cr 
e Tennessee—Apr. 6-8, Memphis, Tenn. an 
e Florida—Apr. 27-29, Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach, Fila. mit 
e Oklahoma—Apr. 27-29, Northwestern State College, sch 


Alva, Okla. Ch 
e Maryland Spring Meeting—Apr. 28-29. BH 
e Massachusetts Spring Meeting—May 25-26, West Har- Da 
wich, Mass. 
Special Libraries Association—May 28-June 1, Shera ¢,,, 
ton-Place Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. We 

Wr 

tate 
EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


e State Teachers’ Associations Conventions—Mar. 16-17, , 
Municipal Auditorium, Birmingham, Alabama (approx. wij 
attend. 8000) . . . Mar. 16-17, Exposition—Recreation § Vor 
Center, Portland, Oregon (5,500) . . . March 16-18, of’ 
Jacksonwille, Florida (7,000) . , Mar. (date undecided), — 
Hotel Heidelberg, Jackson, Mississippi (8,000) . . . Mar. 4 
21-24. Municipal Auditorium, Atlanta, Georgia (7, 000) © 

. Mar. 23-24, Claridge Hotel, Memphis, (6000). 
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They Are 


Film Societies and Festivals are invited to send 
their programs, for publicatien, to this department. 
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@ The American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City, is running two 
separate series of films: one on Wednes- 
day afternoons for adults; another on 
Saturday afternoons for both adults and 
children. 

The Wednesday series, made up of 
many short films geared to the interests 
of travelers, includes Asta UNLIMITED, 
CHINESE SHADOW PLay and A NIGHT AT 
THE PEKING Opera; INLAND VoyAGE and 
JAPAN IN WINTER; DENMARK, FAIRYTALE 
Lanp, and Story oF PortTuGAL; 
1s FINLAND, CHURCH IN THE FINLAND 
SceNE, and WATER, ForEsST AND SUN- 
SHINE. 

The printed schedule of Saturday pro- 
grams indicates which films are suitable 
for young children, which for older chil- 
dren and adults, which for all ages. This 


program includes: Lovuistana Story: 
ALASKA’s SILVER MILLIONS and SEAL 
IsLaND; also three short films about 


farmers and fishermen. 


e Americana, the film series currently 
on view at the Museum of Modern Art, 
will continue through December. It 
opened in October with selections from 
THE Marcu oF showing HITLER 
IN BERCHTESGADEN (1935), SHARECROP- 
pers (1936); and aspects of political and 
social life in the Thirties and Forties, 
including a 1947 analysis of America’s 
radio fare, Is Everybody  Listening?, 
which could be applied with little 
change to current television. 

All the other films in the series are 
studio-made features representing some 
phase of American life, history or man- 
ners. They range from WHEN THE CLOouDs 
Rott By, a Douglas Fairbanks satire 
made during World War I, to a Cagney- 
Blondell saga of the gangster era, BLONDE 
Crazy, and THe Ramparts We Watcu, 
an interesting expression of the American 
mind before World War II. On the 
schedule are RuccLes or Rep Gap with 
Charles Laughton, THE Presment VAN- 
IsHES with Edward Amold, and Tow’ ABLE 
Davin with Richard Barthelmess. 


e Cinema 16, New York City, opened a 
fourth new series this fall with the Mae 
West-Cary Grant feature, SHE Done H™ 
Wronc. The fourth series was necessi- 
tated by Cinema 16’s complete sell-out 
of the previous three. 


¢ The Essex Film Club, Nutley, N. J., 
will show for its December program the 
Von Sternberg-Jennings-Dietrich version 
of THe BLuE ANGEL (1930), along with 
several shorts. The January program will 
feature Variety (1925) with Emil Jan- 
nings, TonicHT on Never (1931) with 
Gloria Swanson, and a 1918 Chaplin 
comedy, A Doc’s Lire. 


December 1960 


e The Donnell Center of The New York 
Public Library attracted the public with 
a series of five noon-hour programs 
called Camera on People in Other Lands. 
Each program consisted of four to six 
short films. Among those screened were: 
Tue Day MANOLETE wWaAs KILLED, A LET- 
TER FROM INDONESIA, SONGS “OF THE 
AUVERGNE, BUMA-AFRICAN SCULPTURE 
Speaks and NortH INDIAN VILLAGE. 


THE DAY MANOLETE WAS KILLED vividly 
reconstructs the fighting end of the great 
matador. (Brandon Films Inc., 200 W. 57th 
Street, New York City 


e The University of Alaska Film Group 
has 18 programs scheduled for the 1960- 
61 season. They opened with the Japa- 
nese film, STREET OF SHAME, and the 
American short, SONG OF THE PRAIRIE; 
will close with two French films, THe 
SHEEP HAS FivE Lecs and MARCEL 
Marceau PANTOMIMES. Among other 
films scheduled are Rockinc Horse W1n- 
NER; THE Lapy VANISHES and LIvING 
STONE; SAWDUST AND TINSEL; OEDIPUS 
Rex; THE RED AND THE BLAck; INTOLER- 
ANCE; THE INFORMER and JAPANESE 
CALLIGRAPHY; a Chaplin Festival and 
BLUNDEN Harsor; No More FLEEING, 
a German picture; TiTFIELD THUNDER- 
BOLT; and Sir Laurence  Olivier’s 
Henry V. 
e In Cincinnati, The Contemporary Arts 
Center, in cooperation with the Films and 
Recordings Center of the Public Library, 
is running a series of eight evenings de- 
bg to The Rise of the Screen Person- 
ity. 

The transition from stage to screen was 
exemplified by some rare old films: 
MADAME Sans-GENE (1911) with Gabri- 
elle Rejane; La Dame Aux CAMELIAS 
(1912) with Sarah Bermmhardt; Vanrry 
Fam (1915) with Minnie Madern Fiske; 
CENERE (1916) with Eleanora Duse; 
Tue New York Hat (1912) with Mary 
Pickford and Lionel Barrymore; Mus- 
KETEERS OF Pic ALiEy (1912) with 
Lillian Gish; and A MopERN MusKETEER 


(1918) with Douglas Fairbanks. The 
emergence as silent film stars of Gloria 
Swanson (in MALE AND FEMALE, 1919) 
and Charlie Chaplin (in THE BANK, 
1915) was shown in November. 

Films still to be shown include 
Morocco (1930) with Marlene Dietrich; 
Lives oF A BENGAL LaANceR (1935) with 
Gary Cooper; test shots for an incomplete 
film of John Barrymore in HaMtet; Vic- 
tor McLaglen and Heather Angel in THE 
INFORMER; BizZARE Bizzare. A French 
film made in 1937 with Louis Jouvet, 
Jean-Louis Barrault and Jean-Pierre 
Aumont; and THe Witp One (1954) 
with Marlon Brando, also Bus Stor 
(1957) with Marilyn Monroe. 

Several shorts recently added to the 
Center’s collection will also be shown 
during the series, among them Moon- 
BIRD, LOvERS AND CLOWNS, THE SONG 
oF CEYLON, JOURNEY INTO SpRING and 
New York, New York. 


e The International Student Center of 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., opened 
its fall film series with a festival of 
comedy shorts featuring W. C. Fields 
and Charlie Chaplin. Among the other 
films on its schedule are Ingmar Berg- 
man’s Brink OF LiFE; NEw CHINA, a 
Russian-made documentary about the 
Chinese People’s Republic; ON THE 
Bowery and APPALACHIAN SPRING; and 
Ecstasy, the classic with Hedy Lamarr. 


e The Film Society of Boone Junior Col- 
lege, Boone, Iowa, has scheduled a series 
of once-a-month performances to run 
through May. The program lists THE 
GOLDEN AGE OF CoMEDY; POWER AMONG 
MEN; Gop NEEDS MEN; NANOOK OF THE 
Nortu; Four Bacs THe OLp 
OrpER AMISH AND Momma Don’t 
ALLow; the German MARRIAGE IN THE 
SHapows; WHITE MANE AND HUMANISM, 
VICTORY OF THE SPIRIT; and THE 
oF St. PETERSBURG. 


THE OLD-ORDER AMISH took a Blue 
Ribbon Award at the 1960 American Film 


Festival. (Pennsylvania Folklife Society, 
Kutztown, Pa.) 
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SAN FRANCISCO ANNOUNCES.16 MM AWARDS 


Special to 


San Francisco's Fourth Interna- 
tional Film Festival gave awards this 
year, for the first time, to films de- 
signed for nontheatrical release. Of 
150 subjects entered in the new 
“Film As Communication” category, 
26 were selected by pre-screening 
juries for showing at three matinees. 

Certificates of Selection were given 
to 20 of these. Four won Honorable 
Mentions. These were A NUMBER OF 
Tuincs, a color animation by Electra 
Studios Inc. of New York for Wom- 
an’s Day magazine; AUTUMN, a 
mood picture produced by the Tele- 
vision Center of the State University 
of Iowa; AGEs oF Time, by MPO 
Productions, N.Y., for the Hamilton 
Watch Company; and THat THEY 
May Live, a film teaching direct arti- 
ficial respiration, produced by Pyram- 
id Film Producers with the coopera- 
tion of the University of Saskatche- 
wan College of Medicine. 

The top “Golden Gate” award win- 
ners are Ask Me, Don’t TELL ME, a 
b/w documentary on the “Youth for 
Service” project of the American 
Friends Service Committee; and THE 
Hunters, a scientific and artistic rec- 
ord of the life of African bushmen, 
produced by the Film Study Center 
of the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University, and entered by Con- 
temporary Films of New York. (See 
preview, p. 19) 

The final screening jury consisted 
of Imogen Cunningham, internation- 
ally know still photographer; Henry 
Breitrose, Instructor of Film at Stan- 
ford University, and William J. Speed, 
Director of Audio-Visual Service of 


“Film News” 


the Los Angeles Public Library. 
Films had been entered, originally, 
in eight audience-oriented categor- 
ies (i.e., describing the film’s inten- 
tions). No awards were made, how- 
ever, in three of the categories. Ac- 
cording to Carol Levene—film produc- 
er, teacher, writer, and chairman of 
the 16mm category—the jury felt that 
the prestige Golden Gate awards 
should be conferred only on films 
which had achieved their intent with 
a high degree of creativity and film 


imagination. 


More About the Festival 


The winners were announced at 
the Awards Ball, jointly sponsored by 
the Association of the United Nations 
and the San Francisco Film Festival. 
BALLAD OF THE SoLprER (U.S.S.R.) 
was named the best feature. Its two 
youthful stars were on hand to claim 
this victory for Russia. For theatrical 
short subjects, the prizes were dis- 
tributed to seven countries: the 
U.S.S.R., France, Rumania, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Canada, and the U.S.A. 
(which won two). 

According to Irving M. Levin, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Festival, at- 
tendance this year was 50-percent 
better than in any previous year. 

The San Francisco International 


Film Festival is a civic, non-profit or- 
ganization under the auspices of the 
city’s Art Commission, and is the only 
international film event in the United 
States which is officially recognized 
by the Federation of International 
Film Producer Associations. 


THE AGES OF TIME includes a model 
of Galileo's first pendulum clock. 
(Above) Designed as a research re- 
port, A NUMBER OF THINGS is an 
interesting portrait of the American 
woman. 


The ICCY is also a meeting place for 
youth groups visiting Israel from other 
countries. 


ICCY IN ISRAEL 


The recently established Interna- 
tional Center for Youth in Jerusalem 
has announced an extensive program 
of activities for 1961 which includes 
the use of films, filmstrips and record- 
ings to acquaint Israeli students, and 
their teachers, with the culture of 
their own and other countries. 

An exhibit planned for May, and 
arranged through the Ambassadors of 
Israel and Sweden, will feature vari- 
ous aspects of Swedish life, past and 


present. Recordings of Swedish music _, 


and folklore, presented to the Center 
by the Swedish government and _in- 
terested individuals, will be available 
in the specially designed “listening 
rooms” of the ICCY. Films about 
Sweden and Lapland, many to be 


4 


’ 
1 


left at the Center for its film library, © 


will be used with the exhibit. 
Films not only play a great part in 
the intercultural program of the Cen- 
ter. A film set the project in motion. 
This was THE MacGnetic pro- 


duced and directed in Israel by Dor- | 


othy (Mrs. Murray) Silverstone, In- 
ternational Chairman of ICCY. First 
shown in New York’s Roxy Theater 


in 1950, it has spearheaded ICCY, — 


Inc. throughout the world and is still 
available, in 16mm and 35mm, 
through ICCY’s headquarters at 107 
E. 63rd Street, New York 21. 

The Center in Jerusalem, and the 
Dionysia Gardens surrounding it, 
were dedicated on April 19 of this 
year in a ceremony attended by gov- 
ernment officials and interested indi- 


viduals from many parts of the world. * 


DANCE NOTES 


Dance Films Inc., New York City, 
is the recipient of a $1,000 grant 
from the Ingram Merrell Foundation, 
to be used for processing Dwight 


Godwin’s footage of Alicia Markova, ~ 


CBE, dancing the Sugar Plum Fairy 
Variations from “The Nutcracker” 


ballet, at Jacob’s Pillow in 1941. The © 
resultant film will then be available ~ 
for sale or rent on its own, or in 4 # 


package with the labanotated score. 
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Pauline Koner, a leading dancer in 
the José Limon Company, used films 
to illustrate the elements of perform- 
ing, at Connecticut College of Dance 
(New London). To illustrate stage 
presence, inner focus, ethnic and 
period style, also the use of proper- 
ties and costumes, Miss Koner 
showed MarceL Marceavu’s PANnto- 
MIME, THE FABLE OF THE PEACOCK, 
and A Nicut at THE PEekinGc OPERA. 


EFLA—FILM COUNCIL 
AIR PROVOCATIVE TOPICS 


“The Mystery of the Missing Film” 
was the subject of a particularly in- 
teresting session of the two-day Joint 
Conference and Workshop of the Edu- 
cational Film Library Association 
(Eastern Region) and the N.Y. Film 
Council, held in New York in No- 
vember. At this session, users asked 
producers: “Why isn’t there a film 
on—?,” and named topics. 

Mrs. Marcus Friedlander of the 
N.Y. League of Woman Voters re- 
quested “films to visualize the demo- 
cratic process.” Dr. Frank W. Math- 
ewson, audio-visual director for the 
schools of White Plains, cited the 
need for films to explain citizenship 
and noted that “scientific material 
which, a few years ago, was for the 
9th grade, is now for the 7th,” creat- 
ing a void. 

Rev. Donald Kliphardt, National 
Council of Churches, discussed films 
for “in church” and mass communi- 
cation. He cited the need for films 
on the New Testament Epistles, and 
“realistic treatment of family life 
where the mother works.” Norman 
Moore of the Rochester Public Li- 
brary enumerated requests for screen 
material on comparative religion, the 
United Nations, social and ethical 
problems of teenagers, housing, the 
Olympics, exceptional children, “how 
to do it,” and salesmanship in small 
corporations. 

“Often the producer alone cannot 
make the decision. He needs or has 
a sponsor,” said Erik Barnouw of Co- 


(Continued on page 23) 


Panel members for "Films and the Com- 
munity at EFLA's Central Region Confer- 
ence, Detroit, were (I. to r.) Robert Barnes, 
Rochester Public Library; Paul Lamski, 
Michigan Bell Telephone; Mrs. Evelyn 
Adams, Ford Motor Film Library; David 
Glick, Henry Ford Museum; and John D. 
Morse, Detroit Institute of Art. 


December 1960 


(L.) Herbert Rosen, president Industrial Ex- 
hibitions Inc., organized the film and a-v 
event. (R.) John Dostal spoke on educa- 
tional electronics and language laboratories. 


The World Series on television drew crowds. 


New York’s annual Industrial Film 
& A-V Exhibition presented an unusu- 
ally timely and comprehensive pro- 
gram of lectures and clinics, in addi- 
tion to its customary display of equip- 
ment and techniques. 

Keynoting the event, Life maga- 
zine’s sound filmstrip, THE MARKET 
oF THE Sixties, had to be re-run on 
a second day, by popular request. 
“The Photographer in Space” sym- 
posium—sparked by Carl N. Brew- 
ster, Flight Test Operations, Cape 
Canaveral, and Major James F. Reid 
of the Air Force Missile Test Center 
at Patrick Air Force Base—attracted a 
large audience of producers and tech- 
nicians. 

Television as well as film and ad- 
vertising agency personnel were par- 
ticularly interested in a session on 
“What Makes a Selling Commer- 
cial?,” addressed by producer Robert 
L. Lawrence, and by Josef Bohmer 
of IBM Product Development Labor- 
atory who illustrated his talk with ex- 
amples of the IBM “Single System 
Film Production” plan for technical 
subjects. Highlight of this second day 
was a two-hour presentation of the 
publicity films and tv commercials 
which won prizes at the 7th Interna- 
tional Advertising Film Festival in 
Venice (June, 1960), and were im- 
ported into the U.S. for the occasion 
by Herbert Rosen, organizer of the 
Industrial Film & A-V Exhibition. 

The third day, featured a Consul- 
tation Clinic on educational program- 
ming, methods of teaching foreign 
languages, science, social studies, etc. 
This was conducted by the Metropol- 


(L.) Robert L. Lawrence, producer, urged 
creative effort in tv commercials. (R.) John 
Flory, Eastman Kodak spoke on 8mm sound. 


Adolphe Wertheimer, Radiant Screen 
(Chicago) chats with Rohama Lee, Film 
News’ editor; Gerd Filges, Agfa representa- 
tive; and Frank Long, Films Officer, Aus- 
tralian Information Bureau. 


itan Audio-Visual Association, under 
the guidance of Dr. Ruth Cornfield, 
MAVA president. Other features 


Dr. Irene Cypher, New York University, and 
writer Cecile Starr were on the MAVA panel. 


were a talk on “Modern Language 
Laboratories,” a meeting of the Radio 
and TV Executives Society on “Ed- 
ucational TV—For Prophets and Prof- 
its’; a showing by the National Edu- 
cational TV and Radio Center of its 
film KNOWLEDGE AND IpDEAs; and a 
“Design for Learning” lecture by 
Frank Carloti, vice-president of In- 
dustrial Design, Chicago. 

Outstanding on the final day was 
the first-hand report. with color 
slides, on “What Was New at the 
Photokina in Cologne?” by Adolph 
Wertheimer, Exec. V.P. of Radiant 
Manufacturing Corp.; and a symposi- 
um on “What 8mm Can Do for Busi- 
ness and Industry,” moderated by 
John Flory, Eastman Kodak. 
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For Teachers ot 


andothers 


FILMS FROM 


FOR RENTAL OR PURCHASE 
A wide choice of sound films in color and 
black & white, about the fascinating land 
“Down Under.” ‘Free illustrated catalog 


AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION BUREAU 
636 Fifth Ave., Dept. N @ New York 20, Y. 
Illustrated pamphiets and brochures also available 


FILM MUSIC 


DISC - TAPE 


Corell:-Jacobs Film Music inc. 


723 Seventh Avenue 
New York 19 


FREE CATALOG 


wooos 


WESTON, CONN. 


Elementary 
Or.Watson! 


If you feel it’s a CRIME to lose 
attention when lights are off, 
INVESTIGATE 


LENSCREEN 


The modern rear projection day- 
light screen. Write for the LEN- 
SCREEN Kit of A-V Ideas. 


POLACOAT, INC. 


9730 Conklin Rd., Blue Ash, Ohio 


NEWS (Continued) 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


After three years of telecasting its 
programs through the city’s commer- 
cial stations, Kansas City School Dis- 
trict, serving 68,000 students, is to 
have its own outlet, KCSD-TV on 
Channel 19. According to J. Glenn 
Travis, administrative assistant to the 
superintendent of schools, and head 
of the educational tv study, Channel 
19 will begin with 412 hours of pro- 
gramming per day and built to seven 
hours. KCSD-TV’s studios will be lo- 
cated on the eleventh floor of the 
new public library and school ad- 
ministration building in Kansas City. 
Receiving units will be installed in all 
of the elementary and _ secondary 
schools in the district. 

From the studios of WHA-TV on 
the University of Wisconsin campus, 
a new course in electrical engineer- 
engineering is serving, via long 
distance, closed circuit television, two 
classes in Milwaukee and one in 
Madison, meeting simultaneously. 
Previous telecasting has been only 
between buildings on the University’s 
Madison campus. 

The students in the three widely 
separated classes will be able to 
question their lecturer, Prof. Wayne 
Swift of the University’s engineering 
department, through the audio “talk- 
back” feature of this tv system. 


Guatemala will be the first Latin 
American republic to have educa- 
tional tv, according to its Ministry of 
Education which is completing plans 
for educational telecasts in a coop- 
erative arrangement between the 
Ministry Guatemalan and the Inter- 
American Cooperative Educational 
Service(SCIDE), a branch of the 
U.S. International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. Programs will be trans- 
mitted over the Government tv sta- 
tion. The move is expected to rev- 
olutionize education in Guatemala. 

Among the first filmed programs 
for public information will be one on 
Guatemala’s rural development pro- 
grams, including the homestead pro- 
iect by which over 5,000 families 
have been resettled on their own 
land in recent years, thus adding to 
the growing number of independent 
small farmers. A film team, sponsored 
by the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, has already arrived in 
Guatemala. This country’s rural de- 
velopment program is considered to 
be one of the most successful of its 
type in the world, and it is antici- 
pated there will be demand for use 
of this film in other countries also. 


The University of Akron (Ohio) 


plans to begin operation soon of a | 


closed circuit system reaching into 
35 classrooms, 17 of which will be 
equipped for “talk back.” The system 
will carry courses ranging from math- 
ematics and science to public speak- 
ing. Provision is also being made for 
the University TV Center to broad- 
cast over Education Channel 55, and 
to produce instructive courses for 
the Ohio State TV Network. Addi- 
tionally, it will be possible to tele- 
cast from the campus studio through 
the facilities of WAKR-TV, the 
Akron commercial station. 

A lecture room seating 300 has a 
special projector and large viewing 
screen, to present an image 10 feet 
wide and 71% feet high. Two vidicon 
cameras in the studio will handle 
live presentation. The adjoining con- 
trol room will house a film camera, 
a pair of 16mm projectors, a slide 
projector, record turntables, and _ re- 
mote control connections with two 
audio tape recorders located in the 
nearby radio control center. The 
overall operation is headed by Dean 
Dominic J. Guzzetta, with William 
Mavrides as tv coordinator and Dr. 
Ray H. Saudefur, head of the 
Speech Department, supervising the 
presentation of educational materials. 


A recent agreement between RAI 
(Radiotel-visione Italiana) and Na- 
tional Educational Television and 
Radio Center provides that an Ital- 
ian version of NET’s popular series, 
Main Street, will be put into work 
in Italy shortly. 

RAI is a private corporation, char- 
tered by the Italian government in 
1924 for broadcasting. Since its tv 
service began, in 1954, RAI has 
built a network service among the 
finest in Europe. 


Christian Theological Seminary at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, has installed a 
closed circuit tv system to provide 
graduate and post-graduate training 
for members of the clergy in tv 
broadcasting techniques. Included in 
the Seminary’s equipment comple- 


ment are a pair of tv cameras, and | 


a film camera chain with both film 
and slide projectors. 

According to Dr. Charles Schmitz 
of the Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission of the National Council of 
Churches, selected students will 
spend a year as apprentices on the 
Television Committee, with responsi- 
bility for producing a tv show. 
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“Supersedes all previous 
aesthetic theories of the film.”* 


ie 


of Physical Reality 
By SIEGFRIED KRACAUER 


This provocative new book dem- 
onstrates once and for all that films 
differ radically from the traditional 
arts, and goes on to prove that a 
Hitchcock thriller has more valid- 
ity than Olivier’s Hamlet. 


% RICHARD GRIFFITH, Curator, 
The Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library 


Illus. * $10.00 © At all bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


what is OIL 


PAINTING? 


film strip 


sound and 
full color 


HIGH SCHOOL, COLLEGE, ADULT 


history, techniques 
pigments, mediums 
diagrams, charts 
manufacturing 


script 
Dr. HARRY WOOD 


Chairman: ART DEPT. 
ARIZONA STATE UNIV. 


narration 

PETER ROBERTS 

13 minute film strip with narra- 
tion on L-P record for automatic 
and manual change. Printed script 
also included with strip and record. 


ONLY $1 000 


M. GRUMBACHER, inc. 
FILM LIBRARY 
460 West 34 St. New York 1, N.Y. 
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Speaking 


WITH VARYING DEGREES OF ENTHUSIASM THE WORLD ACCLAIMs the spirit of 
the new African nationalism which to date has brought thirteen nations of the 
so-called “dark” continent into the dazzling mid-20th century. We question, 
however, whether abandonment of the old order for the new—based on that 
of the Communist format or that of the Western world—will be in itself so 
progressive, or a true sign of political and social advance. 

After all, our way of doing things may not be so suitable to the Africans. 
Perhaps their village and tribal procedures are more effective as a way of 
life—once enjoyed by us too and now looked back upon with nostalgia. The 
destruction and dissolution of the smaller, more direct, less frustrating smaller 
community unit which involves the individual more personally, as against 
the concentration of people in cities where they cease to be capable of self- 
support, has proven itself to be dangerous, and an inflammatory situation. 
How would it be, we wonder, if the whites all agreed (if they could all agree) 
to let Africa alone for a while, to see what would come of complete self- 
determination? If then there were revolution—let us not forget the War of 
the Roses and the beheading of kings in what is now the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain, the blood bath of the French Revolution, our own fight for 
freedom in the.early days of the colonies, and our own Civil War. 


LEFT TO THEMSELVES POLITICALLY, THE AFRICANS MIGHT EVOLVE a 
special and particular kind of government for themselves—perhaps one based 
on the present tribal system and the village unit. Do we really think it would 
be wise for the African, accustomed let us say to building a house for his 
family when he needs one, to become dependent on the speculative builder 
for a roof over his head? Will this make him more or less secure as a citizen? 
Does owning a car, and the construction of highways that tear ruthlessly 
through the very center of family properties, mean more or less bewilder- 
ment? Does the necessity for less personal effort, less development of skills 
and strengths, less dignity for the individual, make for more or less de- 
linquency and crime? We might better study more primitive civilizations than 
destroy them. 


Ir Is IN THE HOPE OF STIMULATING THIS KIND OF sTuDy that we present 
our first issue about Africa, aware it is incomplete, comprehensiveness being 
impossible in limited space. But if we succeed in stimulating the teachers, 
librarians, industrial and community leaders who are our readers, to think 
in terms not simply of goodwill for the African but of enlightened self-interest 
and understanding, then perhaps we will have made a contribution to the 
elusive goal of world peace. It is not wearing clothes that makes a man less 
primitive. There are headhunters and flesheaters in our “civilized” society 
. . . too large a body of naive folk readily frightened and swayed by 20th- 
century witch doctors and witchcraft. As in Africa, every country has its 
conscientious leaders, and those others who talk themselves into high places 
with promises of utopias they cannot possibly deliver. We must all judge 
ourselves before we can judge Africa. 


IN THIS ISSUE WE HAVE CONCENTRATED ON AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA; 
on Nigeria particularly, as the newest sovereign state; and Liberia as the 
oldest. Some of the films we have listed and reviewed are new, some are older 
but have been selected for their continuing validity and vitality as back- 
ground or discussion material. In another issue we hope to deal more fully 
with Ghana; and with North Africa’s primarily Arabic civilization. Right now, 
we hope you like this issue, and that you will write and tell us how we 
can improve the néxt one for your specific use. 

ROHAMA LEE, Editor 
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by SAMUEL and TAMAR GRAND 
Mr. Grand, an erstwhile secondary school teacher and principal, is now a director 
of audio-visual aids. Mrs. Grand has been a specialist in Speech Correction in the 
New York City public schools, is now raising a boy and a girl and writing for , 
children’s magazines. 


African Music and Folklore 


HE ADMISSION of the new African states into the United 

Nations at the 1960 session of the General Assembly, to- 
gether with what is happening in the Congo, has directed inter- 
est to all phases of African culture. Under these circumstances 
we might expect a rash of hasty releases of African music and 
folk literature by record producers seeking to climb on the 
bandwagon of current interest. We should make it clear, there- 
fore, that the extensive list of albums of African music and 
stories available from Folkways Records is the product of years 
of pioneering work in the field of ethnic cultures. 

It is virtually impossible to review or even to comment on 
all the African material issued by this company. We shall 
limit ourselves to a selection which only begins to illustrate 
the great variety there is of African music and folklore. The 
record collector who specializes in exotica will be interested 
in all of these releases, and particularly in those albums that 
reflect the primitive tribes. Anthropology instructors and 
students will find these records extremely helpful, since prac- 
tically all of them were taped in their native setting and have 
been produced without embellishment. 

In social studies classes in the secondary school, teachers 
would do well to introduce each record—in some albums, each 
section of each record—with an explanation concerning the 
nature of the music, how it is produced, and for what specific 
purpose or occasion. Otherwise, some of the chants may seem 
meaningless. It is good that each of these albums is accom- 
panied by a printed manual which gives the geographic, 
ethnic and cultural background of the tribe whose music is 
presented. Occasionally, these informative brochures describe 
the structure of the music as well as the occasions and customs 
with which the chants are associated. There are also a number 
of photographs in each brochure which add a visual dimension 
to the audio effect of the records. 


FOLK TALES FROM WEST AFRICA, told by Harold Cour- 
lander, FP 103, 10-inch 33-1/3 rpm, distributed by Folkways 
Records, N.Y.C. 

e This album contains five imaginative African stories which 
Harold Courlander and George Herzog set down in the col- 
lection entitled “The Cow Tail Switch.” Highly fanciful, these 
stories make for pleasant listening by children from 8 to 12 
years old. The most amusing is “Younde Goes to Town,” which 
tells of a man who does not understand the language and 
mistakes the word “minnu,” meaning “I don’t understand,” 
for the name of a famous and wealthy man, because everyone 
answers “minnu” to his questions. . . . There is a rather morbid 
fable of Ogaloosa who returned from the dead. It illustrates 
the motto, “a man is not dead until he is forgotten.” . . . As 
in other cultures, there is also a “house-that-Jack-built” type 
of story called “Talk,” in which inanimate objects come to life 
and plague a farmer. 

Harold Courlander’s voice is pleasant and he tells the stories 
in a simple, straightforward manner, wisely avoiding the heavy, 
dramatic approach which might rob these tales of their child- 
like and fanciful touch. We wish, however, that Mr. Cour- 
lander were more careful in his diction. 
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THE PYGMIES OF THE ITURI FOREST, Colin M. Turnbull and 
Francis S$. Champan—12-inch 33-1/3 rpm., FE 4457 Ethnic 
Folkways Library, N.Y.C. 

e It is difficult to convey in words the effect of this record, 
unless one is a musicologist and can analyze the harmonic 
and rhythmic patterns of the Pygmies, natives of the Belgian 
Congo. Even the layman, however, is given a feeling of “you 
are there,” listening to the recurring chants of the elephant- ’ 
hunting song, and the gay songs sung while gathering honey. — 
One feels close by to these Pygmies, playing on their quickly 
made reed flautes, the more substantial lukembi, or the drums. 


with Pete Seeger as director and arranger—10-inch, 33-1/3 
rpm., FW 6912, Folkways Records, N.Y.C. 


e This album is an excellent example of the blending of 
basic Bantu folk songs with popular American musical “know- 
how.” Pete Seeger, one of our best known folk singers, took the 
music of several Bantu wedding songs, lullabies and work 
chants; changed their key; added accompaniment; and adapted 
them for performance by a well-trained group of American 
teenagers, the “Song Swappers.” The result makes for very 
pleasant listening. 

The flavor remains definitely African, though most of the 
exotic character of the native original is missing. This applies © 
to the verses that are sung in the original Bantu, as well as to 
those rendered in translation. All the Bantu songs as presented | 
by the Song Swappers are quite melodic, especially the catchy 
lullaby, “Abiyoyo,” and this album has wide public appeal. 


BANTU CHORAL FOLK SONGS, sung by the Song Swappers, i 


Learning Languages 


HE NEW accent on language learning and teaching is bring- 

ing out a rash of recordings in a babel of tongues. 

Among recently released language records are several sets 
by Dover Publications, Inc., of New York City. This company i 
started a while ago with a small series of 45 rpm records ~ 
designed as travel aids. Its record division has now been de- 3 
veloped to provide language material for classroom. ; 


LISTEN & LEARN LANGUAGE RECORDS: in French, Spanish, 
German, Italian, Japanese and Russian—Each set is made E 
up of three 10-inch, 33-1/3 rpm records, plus manual; pro- 
duced and distributed by Dover Publications Inc., N.Y.C. 

e Recorded by qualified native linguists now in professor- 
ships at Columbia, New York University, and Queens College, 
these provide 1% hours of speech under such headings as | 
“Social Conversation,” “General Expressions,” “Travel Direc 
tions” (for ship, airplane, train, bus, subway, car), “Telephone — 
Conversation” (at a normal rate of speed); food, shopping, ~ 
post office, and models of personal letter writing. The Manual 
suggests a plan of study, and contains such additional material 
as a “Scheme of Pronunciation,” and the alphabet for each 
language. Additional manuals may be purchased for classes § 
or groups. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Cooperative 


BY MARGUERITE CARTWRIGHT, Ph.D. 


Dr. Cartwright has been for the past 12 years on the 
faculty of Hunter College, New York. Under various 
grants she did field work in social and cultural develop- 
ment in South America, the Caribbean and the Middle 
East. She appears regularly in one U.S. and three West 
African newspapers as U.N. correspondent; writes 
magazine articles; has served on the editorial boards 
of the Negro History Bulletin and the International 
Reporter. As guest of various governments she has 
attended the African-Asian Conference at Bandung, 
Indonesia (1955); the first and second all-African 
People's States Conference (Accra 1958, Tunis 1960); 
the Ghana Independence Celebration (1957) and First 
Anniversary (1958); the II1th and 113th Anniversaries 
of Liberian Independence (1958, 1960); and the Ni- 
gerian Independence Celebrations this year. 


ost of the audio-visual work in 

Liberia is done by the Visual 
Aids Center of the Liberian Informa- 
tion Service, in conjunction with the 
Communications Media Division of 
U.S. Operations Mission to Liberia 
(part of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration ) . 

The Visual Aids Center (VAC) pro- 
vides art, photography, reproduction 
and audio-visual utilization services to 
all departments of the Liberian gov- 
ernment. It puts a heavy emphasis on 
education, both in the specific sense 
of schools and in the general sense of 
education for better farming, public 
health, and other areas of economic 
and social development. It has 55 
Liberian staff and the services of four 
American communications media ad- 
visors in art, photography, printing 
and technical writing. 

VAC, and U.S. Operations Mission 
to Liberia (USOM/L) both provide 
film showings for government exten- 
sion agencies, schools, churches and 
other responsible organizations. A 
group may simply borrow a film or 
request the services of a trained pro- 
jectionist. For showings outside Mon- 
rovia, the capital, or in places without 
local power sources, there are two 
mobile units provided by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
—one operated by VAC, and one by 
USOM/L. Both are run by Liberians. 
The mobile units may go out for sin- 
gle showings or for trips of several 
days up-country. A typical month sees 
from twenty to thirty or more utiliza- 
tion requests fulfilled, not counting 
simple film leans. 


Communications officer Campbell teaches 
splicing to USOM/Liberia personnel. 


December 1960 


The film library of the VAC-CMD 
(Communications Media Division) in- 
cludes 359 motion pictures, and 
almost 500 filmstrips. Most of these 
were made in the United States. The 
VAC is now setting up a production 
unit to produce education and infor- 
mation films and strips with basic 
photographic equipment provided by 
ICA (the International Cooperation 
Administration, Washington); and 
processing equipment being obtained 
by the Liberian Information Service. 
Two filmstrips are already in produc- 
tion and more are expected. 

The VAC-CMD equipment roster 
includes, among many more, 18 
movie projectors, 17 filmstrip/slide 
projectors and 8 tape recorders, plus 
portable generators and __ screens. 
Some of these are on long-term loans 
to schools or extension aides. Liber- 
ia’s rough roads and tropical, humid 
climate (180 inches of rain in Mon- 
rovia a year, most of it between April 
and October), mean plenty of down- 
time for equipment, and USOM/L 
has its own electronic repairman on 
contract. 

The VAC has been built up to its 
present situation from a darkroom in 
the basement of USOM/L technician 
Gliff Davis in 1952. The VAC was 
originally part of USOM/L and its 
staff was trained entirely on the job, 
with additional training in the U/S. 
for selected participants financed by 
USOM/L. In 1958, the Center be- 
came a branch of the Liberian Infor- 
mation Service. Its new building is 
expected to be ready by January 1961. 

Important audio-visual work is also 


Liberia's concern with elementary education 


is attested by modern schools like this one. 


President Tubman appointed Dr. Cartwright 
a Knight Official of the Liberian Humane 
Order of African Redemption. 


Prof. Rupert Emerson of Harvard; Dr. 
Kenneth Kike, principal, University College 
of Ibadan; and Dr. Cartwright, member of 
the Provisional Council, at the laying of the 
cornerstone for the new University of Ni- 
geria at Nsukka. 


done by the United States Informa- 
tion Service, with a library of several 
hundred films, one mobile unit, and 
two projectionists based permanently 
in the field, one at Zorzor, 180 miles 
inland, and one down the coast at 
Cape Palmas. The Department of 
Public Instruction has an audio-visual 
expert on its staff and is encouraging 
audio-visual activities. One rural 
teacher training institute under con- 
struction, and two more planned, are 
expected to emphasize audio-visual 
methods. 

The new police training academy 
to be operated under USOM/L guid- 
ance, will have its own audio-visual 
equipment. It is also hoped to estab- 
lish a number of regional centers as 
information and audio-visual. 
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“Africa Is 
A Continent 
Hurry ... 


A LETTER FROM 


DR. MICHAEL J. HAGOPIAN 
President, Atlantis Productions, Los Angeles 


Dear Miss Lee: 

I am pleased that you want to know 
about my experiences in Africa. My 
recent expedition grew out of my 
interest in the political and economic 
problems of that continent, as well as 
my Studies on nationalism, and the 
realization of the growing importance of 
Africa in the curriculum of American 
schools. It seemed to me that Nigeria 
would become the leading nation of all 
Africa because of her strategic posi- 
tion, natural resources and tremendous 
population. I therefore concentrated on 
this area and was in Nigeria from De- 
cember, 1959, to March, 1960. I was 
joined there by Charles Harkey, my 
assistant, and he remained through 
August of this year to complete the 
three films to be released by my com- 
pany, Atlantis Productions, by the first 
of January, 1961. These films are 
AFRICA AWAKENS IN MODERN NIGERIA; AFRICA 
IS MY HOME; and AFRICAN GIRL—MALOBI. 

My travels were quite extensive 
throughout this large country of Ni- 
geria, twice the size of California. 
After a stay of a few days in Lagos, the 
capital city, I departed for the 


The tribal chief is integral to Nigeria's system of local self-govern- 
ment . . . (Center) The colabash carver of Northern Nigeria con- 
tinues a hand industry which is also an art... (Right) The new 
residence halls of the University College of the Gold Coast in 
Ghana, will accommodate 1000 students by 1962. 
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Born in Harpot, Turkey, 
Dr. Hagopian came to 
the U.S. at nine; was 
schooled in Boston, later 
Fresno, then the Univer- 
sity of California at Ber- 
keley with a Master's De- 
gree in International Re- 
lations. His Doctorate in 
Government is from Harvard, where he 
helped found and was president of the In- 
ternational House for foreign students. Post- 
graduate activities were in political science 
and international relations, with emphasis on 
the Middle East and colonial peoples . . . 
During the war was an electronics specialist 
in the Air Force . . . Taught later in U.S. 
colleges, the American University at Beirut, 
Lebanon, and Benares University, India; 
devoted his free time to film making. In 
Tibet in 1950 he formed his own Atlantis 
Productions company, whose documentaries 
are internationally recognized . . . After he 
has launched the four films recently shot 
there, Dr. Hagopian plans to produce a fea- 
ture film in Nigeria. 


interior, using railway and bus trans- 
portation. I found the Jos plateau of 
central Nigeria of particular interest. 
Here, there are several million so- 
called "pagan" tribes, living in the 
tradition of their ancestors. With the 
assistance of the Jos Museum I was able 
to film some of the great treasures of 
African art. 

Farther north, I spent considerable 
time in the region of Kano, gateway to 
the Sahara Desert. It is said that, when 
the pre-historic migrations occurred, 
many peoples from the Middle East 
passed through the region of Kano, to 
settle in the rain forests of Nigeria 
and West Africa. Today, Kano is a 
modern international airways center. In 
this area I filmed the pageantry of the 
hereditary Emirs, and climaxed my 
Stay with a trip to Lake Chad, a large 
body of water hidden in the interior. 

For me, Nigeria was a case study, a 
reflection of what Africa is, and of 
developments there. Nigeria is a sort of 
mirror in which Africa is seen in 
miniature. The ethnic groups, the flora 
and fauna, the topography, and the major 
problems of Africa seem to be duplicated 
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in this land. In time, too, Nigeria may 
become the leader of Africa. For this 
reason I concentrated my activities there. 


THE VILLAGE OF ISSELE-UKU 


The bulk of my filming was done in the 
rain forest area along the lower Niger 
River, in a little village called 
Issele-uku. It is not a modern village. 
There are no big new edifices being 
erected in it. But the. outside world is 
very close, for a highway runs through 
Issele-uku, on its way to two major 
cities, Benin and Onitcha; and there is 
a teachers' training college which 
brings the thoughts of the outside world 
to the community. Thanks to its princi- 
pal, Jack Washington—an American Negro 
with a Master's degree from Columbia— 

I stayed on the campus for several 
months. The founder of the college—and 
of a half-dozen other schools—is the 
Reverend Martin, an elderly Ibo minister 
with 27 years of residence in America. 
He is a very influential man in the 
area, and arranged all my contacts with 
the local chiefs. A teacher, Mrs. Evelyn 
Hillman of Detroit, was very helpful in 
making arrangements with villagers and 
creating the right climate for filming. 

Because there was no electricity in the 
village, I had a special hut con- 
structed without a roof, for shooting 
interior scenes. Some of the walls were 
painted to give warmth of color. In this 
way I was able to counteract the 
blueishness that comes of filming in the 
shade. For transportation around the 
village and its outskirts, I had the 
use of Mrs. Hillman's automobile and of 
bicycles provided by the Rev. Martin. 
For longer trips I used mammy wagons. 
These are army-like trucks with three 
seats in front, cargo behind, and 
passengers sitting on top of the cargo. 

My Nigerian assis'ant, Machetto, was 
working for the railroad when I first 
encountered him. He followed me around 
until I finally decided to hire him. He 
turned out to be a drummer of consider- 
able note, a pretty good typist, anda 
philosopher with a unique phraseology. 
His recipe for understanding character 
was to "put the races of man together to 
see if they clash". When I left I asked 
him what he was going to do now and he 
said: "I must rejoin the world again and 
find my way through it. But now a sick- 
ness is underneath". I learned a great 
deal from him and used some of his words 
and phrases in AFRICA IS MY HOME. 
Machetto was only about eighteen, but 
he summed up my own philosophy of film 
making when he said, early in our 
relationship: "After learning each's 
happiness and sorrow, then we take good 
pictures". 

The people that I filmed in Issele-uku 
had never before appeared before a 
motion picture camera, though some had 
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seen movies exhibited by the British 
Governmental Information Service. I do 
not believe you can get good pictures 

if there is any kind of attitude toward 
or awareness of the camera. A great 

deal of my time is therefore spent in 
creating good public relations between 
myself and the people I am filming. I do 
not use any kind of telephoto lens. In 
Africa I did 98-percent of my shooting 
with a wide-angle lens which forces me 
to come near to the people with whom I 
am working, and makes for a better, 

more understanding and intimate picture. 

To tell the basic 
story of AFRICA IS MY 
HOME, I had to pick five 
different girls: a baby 
of three months, a 
youngster of two years 
old, an eight-year-old, 
one of thirteen, and 
one of eighteen. This 
film is about the life 
of a girl of Equatorial 
Africa, from birth 
through marriage. She, 
Malobi, depicts the 
problems of emerging 
Africa—of tribalism, 
religion, and independ- 
ence. I used the eight- 
year-old Malobi again 
for AFRICAN GIRL— 
MALOBI. 

The reason I received such cooperation 
from Malobi was because of the rapport 
between us. I would never tell her 
exactly what to do. Rather, I would tell 
her the emotions I wanted to portray 
and the general purpose of the scene. In 
one instance I told her to pretend, as 
she watched the girls from the nearby 
college march past her, that she longed 
some day to enter this school herself. 
Perhaps she really felt that way—this is 
her best scene. During my film making 
career I have made two very close 
friends among those who have appeared 
in my pictures. Both are warm-hearted 
little girls of about the same age. One 
is little Apryl of APRYL AND HER BABY 
LAMB. The other is eight-year-old 
Malobi. Before I left Issele-uku, she 
had a huge bunch of bananas brought 


Malobi 
Hagopian with a 
huge bunch of ba- 
nanas. A gift of ba- 
nanas or eggs is a 
supreme honor in her 
village. 


gifted Dr. 


These girls of Lake Chad in the interior still live in the tradition 


of their ancestors . - . (Right) Handwoven materials are dipped 


and re-dipped in the ancient dye pots of Kano until their beautiful 
colors become part of them. 
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In her little village 
a gift of bananas or eggs is the 
highest honor you can receive. 


over as a gift. 


IMAGE OF AFRICA 


My first visit to Africa was during 
World War II when, quite coincident- 
ally, I found myself for a time in 
Accra, capital of the Gold Coast. After 
the war I received a commission from 
Academy Films of Hollywood to make a 
film about the Nile River. Ten years 
passed before I was able to fulfil an 
ambition to return to Africa—this time, 
to Nigeria. 

My special interest in Africa began 
when I was attending the University of 
California, at Berkeley, where I met a 
young man named Andrew de Heer, a member 
of the Fanti tribe. He was from the 
former Gold Coast, now Ghana. He would 
come to my room at the International 
House and practice on me the speeches he 
hoped he would eventually deliver 
against British rule. His aim was in- 
dependence for the Gold Coast, and in 
time, a United States of West Africa. It 
was at this time that I first heard the 
names of the leaders who have propelled 
Africa into the modern era. 

You ask me in your letter, what is my 
image of Africa . . .It is of a con- 
tinent that does not live in a mist of 
past glories like some Asian countries, 
nor rest complacent as does America in 
the conveniences of today. Rather, it 
is the image of the future that stands 
before it...and Africa is in a hurry 
to make progress into the future... 
from the jungle to the skyscraper, in 
one generation. I try to bring out this 


image in AFRICA IS MY HOME. 

Three of the basic issues throughout 
Africa are tribalism versus progress; 
Christianity versus Islam; and independ- 


More and more African nurses are being trained in their own 
country for work in its new hospitals and welfare in its villages. 
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ence versus colonialism. The old ways 
continue in the villages, and there is 
a general resistance to new ideas. It 
has also been a great miStake, in my 
estimation, that Christian missionaries 
have tried to obliterate some of the 
ancient ways. I believe that, no matter 
how far Africa progresses into the 
modern world, it will always have a 
base in tradition. I must also Say, 
however, that I went to Africa as an 
anti-missionary, but returned with great 
appreciation of what they are doing 
there. Most of the progress in Equa- 
torial Africa is due to missionary 
efforts, primarily British and American, 
Protestant as well as Catholic. This is 
particularly true in education. 
Throughout West Africa there is hardly 
a prominent worker in the vanguard of 
nationalism who did not receive a 
Christian education. But Christianity in 
Africa is less a religion and more a 
culture. Its benefits include certain 
concepts inherent in western democracy 
and constitutional law and order, 
feminine rights, etc. Perhaps a reformed 
Islam will in time permit greater 
progress. 

Much of Christianity is in the south, 
along the coastal belt. Islam predomi- 
nates in the north, where there is an 
absence of full rights for women, of 
democratic institutions as we know then, 
and of schools. Nonetheless, Islam is 
growing faster than Christianity because 
it is not regarded as a white 

man's alien religion, and because it is 
Simpler to understand. It does not 
attempt to uproot traditional African 
ways. It permits polygamy, which is 
probably as important as all the other 
reasons combined. It is my feeling that 
most of the 40-million Africans not yet 
committed to either of the two major 
religions will become Moslems in time; 
and that the Hausa language of Nigeria's 
Moslem north will become the dominant 
language throughout West Africa within 
the next fifty years. 


INDEPENDENCE—AND COMMUNISM 


The chief preoccupation of Africa 
today is with independence. To the 
African, colonialism means the occupa- 
tion and perhaps settlement of his land 
by the western European whites. The 
African definition of colonialism, or 
imperialism, is one of European rule. 
Russia as such may be a dictatorship 
which controls satellites, but has not 
occupied nor settled African land, and 
any nation which supports African 
nationalism is regarded as a friend. 

Communism does not as yet have much 
more than a toe-hold in Africa.I feel 
it would be a mistake, however, not to 
expect that many of the new African 
States will turn to benevolent dictator- 
Ships with a strong emphasis on control 
of the economy by the state. Such is 
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bound to be the case where many people 
are ill prepared for democracy, and 
where there is much to be done quickly 
to build the economics of the country. I 
think a certain type of state socialism 
may eventually be the rule in Africa. 

It will be wise of us as Americans to 
understand this. We must also bear it in 
mind that the desire of the African is 
for things American. To them, our 
products are either better or more 
appealing than anything they have known. 
But they want to decide on their own 
form of democracy. 


NIGERIA—AND AFRICAN UNITY 


Nigeria I think will be a stable 
country, due to the background of con- 
stitutional law and order left as a 
legacy by the British. Here are, how- 
ever, three large tribal groups: the 
Ibo, Yoruba and Hausa. Tribal pride is 
a re-emerging factor. The Christian 
south once led in the movement for 
nationalism. The northern rulers 
opposed independence because they were 
afraid of being controlled by the 
south. Ironically, when Nigeria became 
independent, the more populous north 
took the reigns of government. 

In our sense of the word, Nigeria is 
not a nation. It does net have natural 
boundaries, a common language, nor a 
Single race. It is a geographical 
expression imposed on many tribes by the 
British. It is a unit of administration. 
Throughout Africa you will find such 
artificial boundary lines. This is part 
of the overall problem. 

I have asked many southern Nigerians, 
such as Ibos and Yorubas, if they feel 
closer to the Moslem north of Nigeria, 
or to the negroid south of Ghana, 
Guinea and Togoland. They feel they have 
more in common with the people in the 
South, along West Africa's coastal belt. 
Herein lies the basis of West African 
unity, of Pan-Africanism, or confedera- 
tion. It is the negroid, somewhat 
Christian element of the coastal belt of 
West Africa that wants overall unity. 
Nigeria at present opposes it. If a 
truly great non-Nigerian leader arises 
in West Africa, supported by the proper 
circumstances, there may come a move- 
ment for such unity. In this case 
Nigeria may not attain the major role 
which destiny has outlined for her. But 
if she takes a definite stand in favor 
of unity, then she will lead Africa. 

In size, population and resourees she 
is the veritable giant of that 
continent. 


THE MODERN AFRICAN 


It is to be hoped that progress and 
political aims do not change the people 
too much. My image of the African, and 
particularly of the Nigerian, is of a 
people with less inherent prejudices and 
more friendliness than almost any other 


December 1960 


Education is a key to the future. Classes, for adults and chil- 
dren, are simply held in the open where there is no schoolhouse. 


people I have known in the world. There 
is also something deep, very direct and 
ancestral about the people of the 
negroid coastal regions. You leave them, 
inspired by the vision of what their 
future holds for them in terms of what 
they aspire to achieve. You also feel 
more humble within yourself, in the 
realization that here are people close 
to the stem of life, much closer than 
we can ever be. In this sense they 
appear more human. You feel they are 
closer to creation; that perhaps we have 
too many trappings, too many wordly 
goods that cloud our true character. 

The African sees the modern world with 
a fresh outlook. He enters the modern 
age with a strange purity of soul and 
purpose, now little understood in the 
"civilized" world. He has a child-like 
dream of tomorrow. In this lies the 
beauty of his approach to his new age 
of independence. In this approach lie 
some of the heartaches he wili en- 
counter. But I am confident, if he 
keeps his dream and follows it, the 
future will be good for him. 

My eighteen-year-old Nigerian assistant 
put it this way:"We are the architects 
of our life. We have to plan well, work 
hard—and keep cool." 


Sincerely, 
| d 
J. Michael Hagopian 
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BOOKS 


THEORY OF FILM. By Siegfried 
Kracauer. (Oxford University Press) 
In this long-awaited volume, im- 
pressive for its scholarly knowledge of 
the motion picture and its erudite 
familiarity with philosophical thought, 
Dr. Kracauer establishes the founda- 
tion of a new universal concept that 
deals with the future of civilization 
as a whole. It is based on his ap- 
proach to the theory of film aesthetics 
which, beginning with the accepted 
concept of the film’s visual primacy, 
leads him to consider the physical 
reality visible on the screen as the 
source of a new inner life with its 
own ideology and its own intimate 
communion with the cosmos. 

What the socio-economic form of 
this emerging society will be is not 
Dr. Krakauer’s concern. He merely 
argues in a most compelling way that 
the present religious and _ scientific 
standards are obsolete and have been 
transcended by a still underfined form 
springing from the physical reality as 
captured on the screen. 

It would be an error, however, to 
think that Dr. Kracauer’s provocative 
book is concerned mostly with the 
social implications of his aesthetic 
theories. On the contrary, the main 
body of his work discusses in detailed 
and fascinating fashion a wide array 
of films, and probes deeply into the 
theoretical motivations of their crea- 
tors and the visual-emotional impact 
on the viewer. 

It is a rewarding experience to fol- 
low the brilliant reasoning of his 
analysis and a stimulating shock to 
discover the larger implications that 
he attributes to the film medium. 
Numerous illustrations highlight the 
unfolding of Dr. Kracauer’s thoughts, 
and serve as visible landmarks in this 


courageously controversial theory of 
the film. 


FOUR SCREENPLAYS. By Ingmar 
Bergman. (Simon & Schuster) 
Beyond the exceptional quality of 
the Bergman scripts included in this 
volume, the prefaces that he and his 
producer, C. A. Dymling, contribute 
to it bring out some of the reasons for 
the re-emergence of the Swedish film 
as an influential element on the 
world’s screens. Their statements ex- 
plain the tradition that has long 
existed in a significant sector of the 
country’s film industry and which, in 
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Dymling’s words, “has prevented the 
surrender of artistic aims to commer- 
cial interests.” 

The screenplays themselves (Smiles 
of a Summer Night, The Seventh Seal, 
Wild Strawberries and The Magician) 
are among Bergman’s most notable 
achievements. They are subtly con- 
ceived and sensitively written, reflect- 
ing his concern with the state of man- 
kind in a world where the inflated ego 
destroys the individual’s sense of be- 
longing to the community. Reading 
them is a richly rewarding experience, 
not only for the sheer enjoyment of 
their dramatic contents, but for the 
deep insight they afford into the 
creative methods of an artist. 


ANIMATION ART IN THE COM- 
MERCIAL FILM. By Eli L. Levitan. 
(Reinhold) 

As a clear and understandable de- 
scription of the intricate techniques 
of animation, this work by an estab- 
lished professional in the field is both 
interesting and valuable. In order to 
give an overall concept of the proce- 
dures involved in making an animated 
film, it follows step by step the pro- 
duction of a typical one-minute tele- 
vision commercial. Detailed informa- 
tion is provided, both in text and 


illustration, on the latest technical de- . 


velopments and modern production 
methods. A useful glossary and an 
index complete this attractive volume. 
Animators are made, not born, is 
the author’s contention, and his legi- 
timate emphasis on the medium’s 
technical side supports his view. 


MAGIC SHADOWS. By Martin Qui- 
gley, Jr. (Quigley) 

From rather inauspicious begin- 
nings, film has developed into a major 
media of communication, in a success 
story that its creators did not remotely 
foresee. This eventful tale is related in 
lively and factual style by a well 
known personage in the present-day 
film industry, who brings together and 
evaluates with commendable objec- 
tivity, the many contradictory ver- 
sions of the birth of the movies. As a 
definitive study of historic events, the 
new edition of Mr. Quigley’s book 
stands high for its extensive research, 
its broad bibliography, its indexing 
and chronology, and its well chosen 
illustrations.—GrorceE L. GEORGE 


BOOKLETS AND 
CATALOGUES 


“Geographic School Bulletins” for 
the 1960-61 school year appeared on 
October 3, according to an announce- 
ment by their sponsor, the National 
Geographic Society. Last year these 
Bulletins won an award for outstand- 
ing contribution to international un- 
derstanding. Planned to reach subscri- 
bers each Monday for 30 weeks, the 
issues for the current school year will 
feature 150 articles on world events, 
with illustrations from the Society’s 
extensive photographic files. (Dom- 
estic subscription $2, School Service 
Division, National Geographic Society, 
Washington 6, D.C.). 


“Orient-A Survey of Films Pro- 
duced in Countries of Arab and Asian 
Culture” gives complete details on 
feature as well as documentary and 
short films released up to 1959. Pre- 
pared by Winifred Holmes for The 
British Film Institute and published 
in England, it is authorized by 
UNESCO. A limited number of copies 
are available here. ($2.00, through 
Film News, 24 W. 40th St., N.Y. 18). 


“Educators Guide to Free Films— 
20th Annual Edition” (500 pages, plus 
a Title and a Subject Index) includes 
591 new titles in its total of 4,276 
offerings in 30 special areas. Compiled 
and edited by Mary Foley Horkheimer 
and John W. Diffor, M.A., Visual 
Education Director of Randolph High 
School, this edition is introduced by 
Dr. John Guy Fowlkes with an editor- 
ial on “Learning and Living in the 
World of Science.” . . . “Educators 
Guide to Free Filmstrips—12th Annual 
Edition” reveals a wealth of | this 
material in 14 special areas. (Order 
from Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. ) 


Dearborn Public Library’s “Catalog 
of 16mm Sound Films and 85mm 
Filmstrips” is an impressively bulky 
booklet which bespeaks tremendous 
development in this public library, at 
least, and hopefully in other public 
libraries across the country. Card 
holders may borrow any of Dearbom 
Library’s more than 700 international 
and cultural motion pictures free of 
charge, also the 120 filmstrips listed. 
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PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


AFRICA 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


At Lambarene, in the Gabon prov- 
ince of French Equatorial Africa, a 
jungle hospital treats more than 5,000 
cases a year of every variety of 
tropical disease. The hospital was es- 
tablished, and literally built, by 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer — philosopher, 
teacher, musician, physician and mis- 
sionary—who has been in charge of 
it, and resident in Africa, for more 
than a half-century. 

Jerome Hill, producer-director, and 
Erica Anderson, photographer, se- 
cured Dr. Schweitzer’s cooperation 
for this biography of himself (the 
only feature-length one there is), on 
the understanding that it was not to 
appear in his lifetime. But the Doc- 
tor was persuaded, on the basis of 
better public understanding of his 
work, to agree to immediate release 
of the film. It then won a Holly- 
wood Motion Picture Academy Award 
for the Best Documentary (of 1958). 
The picture took six years to make, 
under great difficulties including heat 
that melted the film, fungus that rot- 
ted it, lack of electric power, and the 
Doctor’s own busy schedule. 

In the opening sequence Dr. 
Schweitzer is shown on a visit to 
Grausbach, his native village. where 
he arrives in a third-class railway car- 
riage, a 40-year-old-hat, and is greet- 
ed warmly but without fanfare by the 
people of the village simply as “M. 


Albert.” There are rare pictures with 
his wife, children and grandchildren. 
A grandson plays the role of the Doc- 
tor as a boy, his sister takes the part 
of his mother. The Doctor himself 
wrote the narrative and, of course, 
appears throughout. Narration is by 
Fredric March and Burgess Meredith. 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER is tremen- 
dously interesting as a study of one of 
the truly remarkable personalities of 
this century, and for the insight it 
gives into an aspect of Africa which 
is essential for an understanding of the 

country and its people as a whole. 
—ROHAMA LEE 


80 mins., color, also b/w. Rental, 
$45 and $60. For purchase prices, 
inquire Contemporary Films, 267 W. 
25th St., N.Y.C. | 


FAMILY OF GHANA 


Originally titled “Journey from 
Esta”, the script of Famity oF 
Guana has a poetic simplicity which 
emphasizes, in a quiet but intense 
way, the drama of the conflict be- 
tween the old life and the new in 
that country, and tells the story in 
human terms of the changes which 
lift the story out of the prosaic. The 
first person narration is from the 
viewpoint of the younger man, who 
describes the life of his family, the 
religious practices of his father and 
the older man’s resistance to change, 
the busy life of the city where his 
sister lives, and the modern fishing 
methods which he finds there. 

Famity oF Guana is beautifully 


December 1960 


photographed, and suitable for young 
and old alike. —Masua R. Porte 


30 mins., b/w. Produced by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. Rent 
$7, sale $125 from Contemporary 
Films Inc., 367 W. 25th St., N.Y. | 


THE SURF BOATS OF ACCRA 


Accra is something unique in the 
world. It is a great seaport without a 
harbor. But for five centuries, since 
the days when the sailing ships of 
the Portuguese first cast anchor off 
this coast, the surf boats of Accra 
have taken Ghana’s products out and 
brought the world’s products in 
through the surging surf. 

In the race for progress these pic- 
turesque boats, carefully built by Af- 
rican boatwrights, will disappear. 
Two man-made ports on the coast 
are already beginning to handle 
Ghana’s trade. This film is dedicated 
to the proud, hardy Fanti fishermen 
who swim and dive, paddle and sail 
as if by instinct and who, with their 
trident blades flashing rhythmically, 
have written a chapter in the his- 
tory of the sea, and of their country. 

In a single day they ferry 3,000 
tons of cargo from ship to shore. In 
one year the 1800 available boatmen, 
perched on the gunwales of 140 
boats, have handled a _ half-million 
tons of cargo. What the surf boats 
still carry onto the sands of Accra is 
something more than just a mass of 
merchandise. Ghana’s future is in 
each boatload, and the development 
of its hinterland behind the beaches. 

Tue Surr Boats or Accra is for 
community groups, for business men, 
for schools, and for pure pleasure. 

—ROHANA LEE 


16 mins., color. Produced (1959) by 
Unilever, Ltd. For rent $7.50, pur- 
chase $150, from Contemporary 
Films Inc., 267 W. 25th St., N.Y. | 


LOBOLA 


Written, directed and photographed 
by Jan M. Perold in South Africa, 
this unusually sensitive documentary 
examines the plight of Sam Massinga, 
a Bantu tribesman, whose father ob- 
jects to his courting a girl from an- 
other tribe, and refuses to give him 
the cattle he needs for “lobola,” the 
dowry due the girl’s father. 

Sam goes to Johannesburg to earn 
the money, and the film expores the 
social contrasts between life there 
and in his tribal village.—C. Suttivan 


26 mins., b/w For rent $10, sale $125, 
from Contemporary Films, 267 W. 
25th St., N.Y. I. 
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PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


AFRICA 
(Continued from page 17) 


AFRICA IS MY HOME 


“Nourished by tradition, yet plung- 
ing into progress in one generation 
. . . this is the story of my life as I 
grew into womanhood.” Malobi, a 
young woman of _ twenty-five, 
speaks. It is on her grandfather, 
searching out a suitable log to carve 
a traditional toy, that pictorially this 
film begins. 

The toy is to be for her a symbol 
of tribal security and love. The 
carved door of the hut in which her 
life begins is a heritage from an an- 
cient culture. Malobi departs far 
from the images of her childhood; 
far from the African gods of her 
mother and grandfather, and from 
the Islamic faith of her father. 

In following her on the path to 
her missionary school education and 
Christian marriage, questions come to 
the mind of the viewer which the 
film does not answer. For this reason 
it is less an information than a discus- 
sion subject, and classroom teachers 
in particular must be prepared to 
deal with it on the basis of the social 
and cultural values attributed by the 
African people to the various forms 
of Western thought and behavior that 
are challenging their own ideas and 
civilization. 

One feels, in viewing AFRICA Is 
My Home, that here are very like- 
able people, groping to become part 
of the 20th century, and not quite 
knowing in what direction to go to 
meet it. There is peace in the world 
of nature around them (and some 
lovely scenes on screen), but there is 
no settled way in their lives. Not in 
Malobi’s, at least, as presented here. 
Though it was filmed in Nigeria, in 
actuality surroundings, we wonder if 
Malobi’s story is typical or a-typical. 

—R.L. 


22 mins., color. Produced and dis- 
tributed by Atlantis Productions Inc., 
7967 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, 
Cal. Inquire rental and sales price. 
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NIGERIA: 
GIANT IN AFRICA 


Forty million people banded _to- 
gether in Africa’s greatest experi- 
ment—this is the Federation of Ni- 
geria which, in October 1960, be- 
came the 13th African nation to 
achieve its independence. To mark 
the occasion this film, most of it spe- 
cially shot in Africa, was telecast by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Commis- 
sion over its network. In a single pack- 
age, NicertA: Grant IN AFRICA gives 
a full account of the new nation’s 
history and component races, varied 
climate and geographic features, na- 
tural resources, industries, religions, 
hopes, problems and government. Its 
faults are only that it is overly 
comprehensive, and that it is not in 
color. The opening sequence in par- 
ticular would be magnificent. It is 
the best footage we have seen of the 
traditional Durbar gathering. 

Animated maps help to relate Ni- 
geria to Africa and West Africa; to 
explain the early empires of the 
Hansa and Fulani; and the migra- 
tions of the Berbers and Arabs who 
came from the East a thousand years 
ago. Old prints and engravings tell 
the story of Britain’s entry, and the 
slave trade as a fact in history. News- 
reel footage covers contemporary 
events. Nigerian dancing, music, art 
and handicrafts are not forgotten. 

All this and much more convinces 
the viewer that here is a people with 
a living past and a pregnant future. 

—ROHAMA LEE 


58 mins., b/w. Produced by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada for 
CBC-TV. For sale and rent from NFB, 
680 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20. Inquire 
re a shortened school version. 


GIANT IN THE SUN 


It is a fine thing about this film 
that, though made by the British as a 
report of accomplishment over the 
years of Britain’s protectorate, its ap- 
proach is not “See what we have 
done,” but rather, “The Nigerians 
have done this to prepare themselves 
for independence and membership 
in the Commonwealth.” Another good 
feature is the choice of a narrator 
with a pleasing and understandable 
British accent. The continuity of the 
script is clearcut. The photography is 
beautiful, especially in such scenes 
of tradition and pageantry as the 
magnificent joust of Durbar Day. 

Another wonderful sequence of tra- 
ditional ceremony is that of a native 
regatta. Above all, the Northern Ni- 
gerian is a river people, his country 
animated by the great Niger which 
traverses his land and makes it fertile. 
The economy of the region depends 
principally on its agricultural prod- 
ucts. Modern industry has just started 
but its potential too is great—to wit- 
ness the successful, modern textile 
mill at Kaduna, and the factory in 


Kano where Western Nigerian rub- © 


ber is made into boots for the home 
and export markets. Northern Nigeria 
also leads in the growing manufac- 
ture of cosmetics, canning of food, 
and making the “fizzy” soft drinks be- 
coming so popular in Africa. 


Occupying 282,000 of Nigeria’s tot- ; 


al area of 373,000 square miles, its 
population one-tenth that of Africa’s 
total, Northern Nigeria—truly a Grant 
IN THE SuN—looks with confidence to 
the future. 


20 mins., color. Produced 1959 by 
Victor M. Gove for the Northern 
Nigeria Information Service. Rent 
$7.50, sale $175, Contemporary Films 
Inc., 267 W. 25th St., N.Y. | 


AFRICA AWAKENS 


The television camera focuses upon 
a spontaneous, unrehearsed panel dis- 
cussion group, as three experts on 
Africa explore some basic, underlying 
problems of the newly emerging Afri- 
can nations. Dr. Marguerite Cart- 
wright of Hunter College; Richard 
Webb, British Information Services, 
and George Houser, Director of the 
American Committee on Africa, in- 
vestigate how these embryonic states 
have been prepared by their rulers 
for their political independence. 

There are five distinct categories: 
education for total independence 
within the British Empire; education 
for French citizenship within Metro- 
politan France; education for full in- 
dependence by the United Nations’ 
Trusteeship Council; “apartheid” in 
South Africa; and the Portuguese 
way in their colonies. In a few well 


chosen examples, the discussants 
make the viewer realize that educa- 
tion as well as history and racial com- 
position play a decisive role in the 
development of these governments. 

Although visually oriented audi- 
ences may find this kinescope cine- 
matically lacking, they will be grate- 
ful for its serious, sophisticated 
discussion and background material, 
since most of the available 16mm 
films stress only some particular phase 
of change in a specific area of the 
African continent, and neglect to 
combine and compare various existing 


forms of government, of culture and | 


socio-economic conditions. 


—STEFANIE SIMON 


29 mins., produced 1958 by Metro- 
politan Educational TV Assoc. and 
the World Affairs Center. Rental $8, 
World Affairs Center, 345 E. 46th 
St., NLY.C. 
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TWILIGHT FOREST 


The rain-forest of Africa is a 3,000- 
mile treasure trove of mahogany, wal- 
nut and other trees with lovely 
names. But its riches were inacces- 
sible. This film is the story of how 
these riches are being harvested for 
the benefit of man. It is a beautiful 
picture about trees, 20th century 
machinery and planning, and a trib- 


ute not alone to man’s ingenuity and 
determination, but to the goodwill 
and skill of the African and the white 
working together. Yesterday the Twi- 
light Forest was a risk none would 
take. Today it is a great industry 
providing employment, technological 
training, and revenue for government 
and public welfare. 

The rhythm, agility, strength and 
daring of the African are in every 
motion of the men who cut the timber 
and raft it 100 miles downriver to Sa- 
pele and one of the world’s most mod- 
ern sawmills. Though 70 miles from 
the sea, Sapele has become a seaport, 
and ocean-going freighters come up 
the river for the Twilight Forest tim- 
ber, out of which Africa is building 
its house in the 20th century. —nr.L. 


27 mins., color. An Editorial Film 
Production for Uniliver Ltd. Rent 
$7.50, sale $175, Contemporary 
Films, 267 W. 25th St., N.Y.C. | 


BLACK AND WHITE 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 

As the black races are asserting 
their independence in country after 
country, the tense situation in the 
Union of South Africa assumes a 
compelling interest. High spots in the 
history of the British and Dutch here 
provide a useful perspective in which 
to view the current situation. 

Old prints, newsreel footage and 
live action tell a graphic story of the 
way the acute racial problem has 
caused conflict between the British 
and Dutch. On-location sequences 
show the Bantus living in segregated 
compounds; population increases 
make it more and more difficult to 
keep the blacks thus separated. Re- 
sentment against limitations on educa- 
tion and ownership of land has been 
increasing. 

The effort gf the government to 
deal with a ratio of five colored to 


every one white individual by a policy 
of apartheid is examined. Edgar 
McInnis as narrator makes enlighten- 
ing comments. 

The historical background and 
wealth of factual material provide an 
excellent introduction to a study or 
group discussion. of the issues in- 
volved. Due to the complex nature of 
the situation and the constant changes 
taking place, the film should be sup- 
plemented by a short talk and/or 
printed material. 

BLack AND SovuTH 
AFRICA is an outstanding film, well 
designed to throw light on an impor- 
tant problem. It is an informative 
highly visual motion picture which 
creates understanding and _ sustains 
interest. | —MADELINE FRIEDLANDER 


30 mins., b/w. Produced by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. Sale, 
$100; rent, $7.00; from Contemporary 
Films, 267 W. 25th St., N. Y. C. I. 


AFRICAN VILLAGE 

With the coming of “progress”, 
220-million Africans now living in 
small communities face a drastic 
change in their world, for better or 
worse. AFRICAN VILLAGE unpreten- 
tiously presents a village day—start- 
ing with the drummer who rouses 
its people to their work. 

Everyone, old and young, has a 
place in the community’s work pat- 
tem—and often a job is done in a 
group, with music and dancing. 
There is the “togetherness” here 
which the “civilized” world is striving 
somewhat artificially nowadays to 
bring back into its pattern. 

The implicit question is, what shall 
be kept of the old and what dis- 
carded? ArricAN VILLAGE simply 
says that here is a village in Guinée, 


December 1960 


a nation of the West Coast granted 
its independence from France. Its 
traditional ways are still intact but 
beginning to show signs of transition. 
Its women still work hard, but they 
vote now. Many of the villagers wear 
the old homespun clothing and file 
their teeth for beauty, but Western 
dress is being adopted. The dugout 
canoe is the main means of trans- 
portation, but “soon there will be a 
bridge over the river.” There is a 
school now, and the children at least 
are learning to read and write. 
AFRICAN VILLAGE is pleasant in- 
formation for all ages, and food for 
thought. —R.L. 


17 mins., color. Produced by Theo- 
dore Holcomb. For sale and rent 
by New York University Film Library, 
26 Washington PI., N.Y. 3. 


THE HUNTERS 


Presenting the bushmen of South- 
west Africa and the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate in a beautiful and inti- 
mate study, THE HuNTERs opens on 
the tribe, personalizing its members, 
their needs and individual concerns. 
There is no meat, and four of the 
men decide to go hunting. This sim- 
ple but dramatic story is of that hunt 
which, from their departure to their 
return, took the hunters over many 
miles of veldt for 13 days and nights. 


Trekking with them, the viewer too 
experiences the hot, dry, lonely Kala- 
hari country, and the urgency of their 
mission. The death run of the giraffe, 
pierced with a poisoned arrow, is 
very moving. Its last stand is an awe- 
some moment, in cinema history as in 
life. An unusually fine narrative in 
heroic, saga style adds immeasur- 
ably to the film’s stature. 


It is not a sight for the squeamish 
when the hunters dismember the 
giraffe, get bloody all over their 
naked bodies, and laugh and laugh. 
But there is no lustfulness in their 
laughter; rather, the gladness of sur- 
vival, and assuagement of hunger. 
Back in the village they divide the 
meat, share and share alike, and “un- 
til the evening everyone was cook- 
ing and eating.” Then, around the 
fire the older men are reminded of 
their hunts, the boys listen, “and so 
the story of the hunt was told.” 

There is a somber majesty in this 
film. It is an unforgettable experience. 
For adult groups it is an “art” film, 
though it is pure actuality. For class- 
room use it is long, and yet young 
people should see it, from the age of 
junior high. Perhaps a shortened ver- 
sion for schools and certain kinds of 
community groups would be desir- 
able and should be considered.—r... 


73 mins. Directed by John Marshall 
and Robert Gardner for the Film 
Study Center, Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University. Color or b/w. 
Rental and sales, inquire Contem- 
porary Films Inc., N.Y.C. | 
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PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


Cinnroom trk Co 


A NIGHT AT 
THE PEKING OPERA 


To “set the stage”, this film opens 
on an early Chinese painting of thea- 
ter-goers entering a native theater. A 
Chinese narrator with a good com- 
mand of the English language tells us 
that the Chinese opera is more than 
6,000 years old, and is a composite 
of not only opera as we know it, 
but pantomime, ballet, circus, trage- 
dy and comedy. 

The camera takes us then into the 
theater itself, and onto the stage for 
closeups of the performers. The nar- 
rator explains how makeup and cos- 
tume denote the type of person being 
portrayed, whether villain, wise man, 
hero or heroine. The narrator also 
introduces each of the four scenes 
that comprise the opera. 

Complete units in themselves, the 
stories are “A Fairy Tale”, “The 
Legend of the Monkey King and the 
Jade Emperor”, “A Comedy of Er- 
rors”, and an episode concerning “A 
Beauteous Lady” on a journey. All 
are performed to perfection by mem- 
bers of the Peking Opera Company. 

This is the Company that was so 
highly acclaimed when it toured 
Europe and Canada a year or so ago. 
A NIGHT AT THE PEKING OPERA was 
filmed in Paris when the Company ap- 
peared there. It is a straight record 
of the performance, in good color. 

Anyone interested in dance, panto- 
mime, opera, the music of a particular 
country, or costume, would do well 
to study this film. Some of the things 
to watch for are economy of gesture 
and movement, perfect timing, inner 
focus, the fusion of the arts. For 
Junior and Senior High School classes 
it is an illuminating introduction to 
the study of Chinese culture. It is 
cleared for television use. —S. Z. B. 


20 min., color. Produced by Claude 
Jaeger (France). For rent $20, sale 
$210, from Film Images, 1860 Broad- 
way, N.Y.C. 19, or Dance Films, Inc., 
130 West 57th Street, N.Y.C. 19. 


THE THREEPENNY OPERA 


Through good fortune, 
Thomas Brandon of Brandon Films, 
New York, found enough prints of the 
1931 German sound version of the 
Brecht-Weill production, Drm Dnret- 
GROSCHENOPER, to make a new nega- 
tive. (The original is said to have 
been lost or destroyed.) As result, 
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the public can now see another film 
classic which would have been un- 
available. 

On first viewing, at least, the film 
is not the museum piece one might 
expect by reason of its vintage. Di- 
sector G. W. Pabst has done well 
with the visual side of the produc- 
tion, using camera movement remi- 
niscent of the best of the German 
silent films. The naturalistic sets are 
stunning and, apart from a tendency 
to cut off the tops of heads, plus a 
few too static scenes, the camerawork 
is interesting to watch. 

Since THe THREEPENNY OPERA 
was one of the first German sound 
films, its recording of music and 
speech is not perfect, but the quality 
is much higher than might be expect- 
ed from a second-generation negative. 
And sometimes this slight crudity 
gives the film a vitality that a slick 
production of today cannot achieve. 

Those who expect to hear all of 
the glorious Kurt Weill score will be 
in for a disappointment. There are 
only four or five songs used, although 
some of the other themes are present 
as background music. Also the wed- 
ding of Mack the Knife and scenes 
in Mr. Peachum’s beggars’ mart have 
been interchanged. Despite these 
alterations, this is a production which 
can stand on its own—aided by Her- 
man Weinberg’s titles in English, 
made especially for this new version 
of the original German-language pro- 
duction. 

It is sad that some of the other 
great films of the past are beyond 
reclamation. We should be grateful 
that one more film classic has been 
saved. —JaAmMeEs LIMBACHER. 


112 mins., b&w. Rental subject to 

location approva!. For rates, inquire: 

Brandon Films, Inc., 200 West 57th 
Street, N.Y.C. 19. 


ALL THE WAY HOME 


The problem of integration is here 
dealt with at its most explosive point: 
the purchase by a negro family of a 
home in an all-white, upper-middle- 
class suburb. The picture opens on 
the negro family in their car. The 
commentary at this point reveals the 
thoughts in the mind of the father 
as he drives his wife and child 
through a well-kept community, in 
search of a new home that will pro- 
vide the atmosphere of culture and 
security they desire. 

From the moment this negro family 
enters the house to look it over, the 
action builds to an increasingly tense 
climax. Angry neighbors, a wordly- 
wise real estate broker, several bank- 
ers, and a minister with a clear head 
and a gift for leadership, all play 
their part. Eventually the forces of 
the community are marshalled to 
reach a solution on the basis of ra- 
tionality rather than racial prejudice. 
Fortunately, no attempt is made to 
indicate a pat solution, and a viewing 
of the film leads naturally into a vital 
discussion. 


Att THe Way Home is part of a 
“packet” which includes Crisis IN 


LEviTTowNn, and a sound filmstrip, 
Tue Goop NeicHsor. The producer | 
is to be commended for this coura- — 
geous and intelligent attempt to pro- | 


vide much needed help in a matter 
of nationwide concern. —T. E. M. 


30 mins., b&w. Produced by and for 
sale and rent from Dynamic Films, 
Inc., 405 Park Avenue, New York 24. 


REPRINTS NOW AVAILABLE 
Films on Space 
and the Stars 


In response to many requests, reprints have 
been made of the special section reviewing 
films on astronomy, space exploration, and 
rocketry, in the Oct.-Nov. issue of Film News. 
Sources are given for 139 selected films. Re- 
prints are on heavy book paper. Single copies, 
25c. Lots of 10, 20c each. Lots of 100 or more, 
15e each. Order from Film News, 24 W. 40th 
St., N.Y. 18. 
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THE WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN 


Photographing plays in their entire- 
ty has never quite worked, simply 
because the motion picture screen 


4 

= 

- demands more scope and elasticity 
* than the stage affords. To preserve 


them for future generations to see, 
France is filming a series of classics 
performed by the Comedie Frangaise. 
Their first effort, THe Wovu.p-Be 
GENTLEMEN, succeeds in breaking the 
bugaboo of photographed stage plays. 

This, of course, is Moliere’s “Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme”, and it has 
all the charm and color of the 
Moliere era. There is no acting, 
drama or playwriting class which will 
_ not pick up some good pointers from 
; this film. The critical acclaim heaped 
upon it during its initial engagement 
at the Paris Theater in New York has 
triggered the decision by Pathe Cine- 
ma to film more Comedie Francaise 

stage productions. The authentic mu- 
| sical score by Lully, used to accom- 
pany the play as originally performed, 
is an added “plus”. So also is the 
presence of the original Comedie 
Francaise cast, which includes Jean 
Meyer, actor-director. 

THe GENTLEMAN, in 
excellent color, opens on the exterior 
of the Comedie Frangaise Theatre, 
then takes the viewer into the lobby 
and the auditorium. During the over- 
ture we read the program of the per- 
formance. When the curtain rises we 
see the entire action played in only 
one set. But this small set is used 
quite ingeniously and serves as a flex- 
ible background for the action. Cos- 


| 


tumes and makeup, as well as the set 
design, give the feeling of an actual 
‘live” performance with only the au- 
dience laughter missing. But the view- 
ers will provide that, as they did at a 
_ test preview of this film. It is not only 
) good French theater, it is good en- 
tertainment. -jJ.L. 
105 mins., Eastman color. For sale 


and rental: Contemporary Films Inc., 
267 W. 25th Street, N. Y. C. 1. 


December 1960 


THE MASK OF COMEDY 


This colorful look at the Commedia 
dell’Arte of the Renaissance is 
among the first films to explain the 
basic characters of comedy, and how 
and where they developed. The Com- 
media was founded in Italy and 
formed the basis for characters in bal- 
let, drama, pantomime and, later, in 
the motion picture and television. The 
film shows these characters—such as 
Harlequin, Pantalone, etc.—dressed in 
characteristic costume, each present- 
ing examples of their pantomime 
movements. Jon Sutton’s musical 
score, with its period flavor, adds 
authenticity. 

High school and college drama 
classes will find the film almost indis- 
pensable. It may influence the revival 
of some of the Commedia dell’Arte 
classics. Classes in European history, 
music and opera, film societies and 
adult education groups will also find 
effective use for THE Mask OF 
CoMEpy. L. 

17 mins., color. Sale $170, rental in- 


quire. Pizzo Films, 80 Fairway Drive, 
Daly City, Calif. 


A VISIT WITH DARIUS MILHAUD 


After a three-year lapse since its 
showing at the American Film As- 
sembly, A Vistr MIL- 
HAUD is now available for rental. Al- 
though it is a specialized film, it has 
enough charm and interest for senior 
high school music classes, adult and 
college music groups. 

Beginning with his early years in 
France, the film traces modern com- 
poser Darius Milhaud through Paris, 
California and Colorado, at various 
schools where he teaches and com- 
poses, and at music festivals. Dave 
Brubeck, George Auric and Francis 
Poulenc visit him, making of this film 
a rare record of these contemporary 
musicians as well, in informal mo- 
ments. The musical score was written 
especially for this production, by Mil- 
haud himself. 

Made with obvious loving care, A 
Vistr with Dartus MILHAUD pre- 
serves the music and records the per- 
sonality of a great living composer for 
college music classes, film societies, 


library film programs, and future 
generations. L. 
30 mins., color. Produced by Ralph 


Swickard. For rent and sale from 
Brandon Films, Inc., 200 W. 59th 
Street, N. Y. C. 


THE IMAGE IN TIME 


Although the market for experi- 
mental films is limited, THe ImaAcE 
IN TiME is well worth showing at film 
societies and in writing and art class- 
es. It is really two films—one, a stop- 
motion presentation of everyday 
objects edited in a most creative 


manner; and the other, a speeded-up 
symphony of Broadway traffic and 
lights. Electronic music gives the film 
a proper “experimental” flavor. Al- 
though slightly overlong, this is a 
good addition to the growing list of 
creative motion pictures. me L. 
10 mins., color. Sale, $150; rental in- 


quire, Rothschild Film Corporation, 
1046 E. 18th St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 


CHANGING THE GUARD 


A deceptively simple Polish import, 
CHANGING THE Guarp is one of the 
wittiest stop-motion animated films 
since SONG OF THE Prarie. It also 
has a worthwhile moral which will 
get across to old and young alike. 

A group of colorful match boxes 
are shown, marching in formation. 
Then the guard is changed, and one 
match box takes over while the others 
sleep. This guard falls in love, how- 
ever, with a lady match box who lives 
nearby. His love for her is so intense 
that he catches fire and, along with 
his lady friend, is consumed by it. The 
fire spreads to the house and it burns 
down. Viewing the remains, other 


match boxes uncover a new sign 
in many different lan- 
“No Smoking”. 


which says, 
guages, 


CHANGING THE GUARD is so imag- 
inative that it is difficult to think of it 
as other than an entertainment film. 
But its impact is so startlingly effec- 
tive that it could well be used as a 
stimulus for creative writing in school 
English classes. Art and film produc- 
tion groups will revel in its slickness 
and wit. Film Societies will find it a 
welcome divertissement. -J. L. 


8 mins., color. Sale, $120; rent. 7.50; 
from Brandon Films, Inc., 200 W. 
57th St., New York City 19. 


RED RIVER OF LIFE 


Part I presents the structure and 
function of heart and circulatory sys- 
tem in the form of a lecture illus- 
trated with models and actual dem- 
onstrations in a laboratory setting. 
Outstanding among these are a deliv- 
ery room scene and a baby | represent- 
ing “complete automation”; a four- 
cylinder gasoline motor to illustrate 
by analogy the complexity of the 
human body with its 30-trillion cylin- 
ders (or cells); cells; a post mortem 

(Continued on next page) 
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CLASSROOM and COMMUNITY (continued) 


heart on a pulse duplicator with win- 
dows through which the heart valves 
can be seen in action. A woman is 
introduced who has an artificial aortic 
valve which can be heard on the 
sound track. Part I closes with a dis- 
play of the chemicals which make up 
a man and a concluding biblical refer- 
ence by Dr. Moon, producer and 
narrator, relative to the missing essen- 
tial: “Life, supplied by the Creator.” 


Part II, introduced with a quick 
review of Part I, deals with the 
structure and function of blood. Red 
and white blood cells and capillaries 


are shown under a_ microscope. 
Other demonstrations include the use 
of radioactive iodine and a measur- 
ing probe to trace the rapid trans- 
portation of food from the stomach 
to the hand; models of possible red 
cell shapes, and the mathematical 
calculations which prove that the red 
cell has the optimum shape or the 
“intelligent design” for its proper 
function. Dr. Moon’s message points 
out that man had nothing to do with 
the design and “has 30 trillion rea- 
sons to believe in God.” 

The clarity and scientific validity 
of Rep River or Lire is excellent. 
Some of the demonstrations are mem- 
orable. The function, complexity and 
exactitude of the heart, circulatory 
system and blood are dramatically 
and clearly shown. There is excel- 
lent material here for high school 
and college biology students, as well 
as for intelligent general adult audi- 
ences—though some may be sensi- 
tive to the religious message. 

The narrator urges that the two 
parts of the film be shown together. 
It may be found, however, that the 
whole film is too long and contains 
too much material for continuous 
presentation. The review of Part I, at 
the beginning of Part II, helps to 
provide unity if the sections are pre- 
sented in order but at different 
times. —J. Epwin Foster, Px.D 


Each part, 32 mins., color. Sale, in- 
quire. Rental $17.50 per part, or $30 
for both for same day. Produced and 
distributed by Moody Institute of 
Science, 11428 Santa Monica Blvd.. 
Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


JOURNEY INTO TIME 


An interesting combination of ani- 
mation and live action from Russia 
forms this film which tells the story 
of the many ages of the Earth, from 
its emergence. The various forms of 
life which inhabited the earth dur- 
ing the various great Ages are shown, 
along with the evolution of these 
organisms, creatures, and the earth 
itself—culminating with the begin- 
nings of life as we know it. 

Unlike Disney’s A Wortp Is Born, 
which covers only one geological pe- 
riod, JourNEy Into Time gives the 
viewer a full sweep over millions of 
years. It is a well-made film, fre- 
quently exciting, always fascinating, 
and finely drawn in pleasing color. 

There should be many uses for 
Journey Intro Time in schools, on 
several grade levels. It could also 
be shown for general audiences in 
a variety of clubs and organizations, 
and used in church groups for dis- 
cussion. —J.L. 


15 mins., Agfacolor. Produced by 
Viking Films, Inc. For sale and rent 
by Sterling Educational Films, Inc., 
6 E. 39th St., N. ¥. C. 16. 


EVERY DAY EXCEPT CHRISTMAS 


Covent Garden Market, a pictur- 
esque and useful institution of Lon- 
don life, is open “every day except 
Christmas”. This British documentary 
records the every day (or, in this case, 
every night) routine of its workers 
whose job is hard, but who seem to 
enjoy contributing to the overall pat- 
tern of this beehive of activity. 

There is no plot to the picture. It 
is just a superb gallery of visual im- 
ages, accompanied by a lively sound 
track which has been admirably 
mixed. If there is any criticism to be 
made of Every Day Except Curist- 
MAS, it is that the film is a mite too 
long. But the closeups of interesting 
faces, the inpouring of tons of con- 
sumer goods, the informal conversa- 
tion and the wonderful montage of 
men singing and whistling in the 
carrying out of their work add up to 
documentary at its purest and most 
creative. 

Credit for the cumulative effect of 
the film must be given to the quiet 
but decisive narration of Alun Owen; 
the folksy music of Daniel Paris; the 
intimate photography of Walter La- 
sally; and the firm yet casual-seeming 
direction of Lindsay Anderson. Their 
collaboration has produced a dream 
of a documentary. —J. L. 

40 mins., b/w. Rent, $20; sale, $200; 


from Contemporary Films, Inc., 267 
West 25th St., New York I. 


GREENWICH VILLAGE SUNDAY 
and DISORDER [DESORDRE] 


The Bohemians—the Beats and the 
Non-Conformists—are pictured in 
two very different productions: Dis. ya 
ORDER, from France; and GREEN- 4 
WicH VILLAGE SuNpay, New York jn 
City, U.S.A. By 

DisorpER wanders with planned 1, 
aimlessness into a series of documen- x 
tary images edited in the poetic, un- 
fathomable style of Jean Cocteau ~ 
and, like Cocteau’s other films—such 
as and or A Port-| 4, 
this poem on film is strangely inti. ~~ 
guing to watch. Although it gives lit 


tle sociological insight into the why’s — oe 
and wherefore’s of the Bohemian life, 
its combination of naturalism and po © 


etry, and the appearances of Cocteay PF 
himself, Juliette Greco and Orson i 
Welles, though brief, make 
a good off-beat presentation for film — Th 
societies, and all who are interested” 
in poetry, the French language, and y M 
the French experimental cinema. | BE 


Modern troubadours in New York's famed Gr 
Washington Square, Greenwich Village. sor 
(GREENWICH VILLAGE SUNDAY) 


GREENWICH VILLAGE SUNDAY, 0D 
the other hand, takes a happier ap- 
proach to the subject. Shot in vivid | o¢ 
yet natural color, this film explores 

the famed Greenwich Village section” 

of New York and concentrates on the 
good-natured aspects of the free life, 
with a little romance thrown in fof 
good measure. Its documentary-styk 
narration raises it above the level a Mu: 
a “travelogue”, and the music of the” 
Villagers themselves lends 
happy note. 

There is value in this film as a s0- 
cial document and a historical one. 
Here is a good look at one aspect 
U. S. manners and mores which? 
schools, churches and community oF 
ganizations might like to know about 
and see. What’s good about it is tha! 
it is a general film with a variety &” 
uses, and is concerned with mor 
than just the surface of the Bohemia 7 
approach to living. —J.L 

DISORDER: 18 mins., b/w; rent, $15; 

sale, $125; produced in France by Jean 

Cocteau. English titles. SUNDAY: 

12'/. mins., color; sale, $135; rent, 
$10; produced by Stewart Wilensky. 


Both are distributed by Contemporary 
Films, 267 W. 25th St., N. Y. C. I. 
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THE MURL DEUSING FILMS 


Murl Deusing, Director of the 
Academy of Science of St. Louis, is 
renowned as a nature cinematog- 
rapher. He has made eight films on 
a variety of subjects, all educational 
in concept, and narrated by himself. 
These films are: THE BUMBLEBEE, 
Tue CecropiaA Motu, INsects ARE 
INTERESTING, SNAKES ARE INTEREST- 
inc, MEET THE Sioux INDIAN, SNOOK- 
ER: [THE ADVENTURES OF A BLACK 
Bear Cus, AND InpiA: THE LAND 
AnD THE PEOPLE. 

The film on India covers religious 
orders and the caste system, among 
other topics. The Sioux Indian film 
concentrates on how the tribes live, 
preserve food and make clothing. 
Both are suitable for younger chil- 
dren—the narration is on their level. 
These are good films, about people. 

But it is as a naturalist that 
Mr. Deusing excels. THE BuMBLE- 
BEE, INsEcTs ARE INTERESTING and 
Cecropia Morn, even if their nar- 


_ ration too is on the elementary and 


intermediate level, are than 


just classroom films. They contain 
closeup photography of the queen 
bee and her workers, of moths and 
their families, and of varied types of 
insects, which lifts them into the 
ranks of general interest subjects. 
Along with schools, libraries and mu- 
seums will find Deusing’s nature films 
welcome in many of their activities. 
Some of his work has seldom, if ever, 
been duplicated. 

Tue Livinc Biep features some 
breathtaking color shots which make 
it clear why Deusing’s footage has 
been used many times by Walt Dis- 
ney in his True Lire series. Even 
more startling shots are seen in 
SNAKES ARE INTERESTING, which de- 
bunks many of the snake stories that 
scare adults as well as children. 
Some of the scenes in this film are 
awesome in their impact, as the one 
in which a snake lays her eggs while 
another snake gives birth to her 


young. —j.L. 
All, color and b/w. BIRD: 14 mins. 
Others, I! mins. For sale and rent 


from International Film Bureau, Inc., 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


NEWS — EFLA Meeting (Continued from page 7) 


lumbia University’s Communication 
Materials Center. He attributed a 
plethora of “lecture-type films” pri- 
marily to television sponsorship. 

“Do you produce a film or develop 
a market first?” This question was 
posed by Albert J. Rosenberg of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Textfilms, who described 
some of the procedures used by his 
company to measure the need for 
films in various curriculum areas. 

A demonstration of “the newest 
wrinkles” included a demonstration 
of 8mm sound by Eastman Kodak Co. 
and Fairchild Camera & Instrument 
Co.; splicing, by Kidde Splicer; film- 
strip projection with an optical sound 
track by Victor Animatograph Corp., 
and transparencies from a copying 


_ machine, by Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Corp. 


Films screened during the Confer- 
ence included CHemistry OF WATER 
(Sutherland Educational): To Speak 
With Frienps (U.S. Office of Edu- 


cation); THe Vicious Circie (Calvin 
Co.); Universe (National Film Board 
of Canada); PancHo and IN THE 
Forest (Weston Woods Studios); 
CHILDREN OF THE SuN (Unicef); THE 
CHARTER (U.N.), and THE PROcEs- 
sion (National Council of Churches). 


Dr. Edgar Dale Speaks 


Climaxing its Conference, EFLA 
and the N.Y. Film Council, along with 
the Metropolitan A-V Association, co- 
sponsored an evening meeting of the 
A-V Section of the N.Y. Society for 
the Experimental Study of Educa- 
tion, at which Dr. Edgar Dale of 
Ohio State University delivered an 
inspiring talk on “What Is An Educa- 
tive Environment?” Dr. Edward G. 
Bernard, head of the New York City 
Board of Education’s Bureau of A-V 
Instruction, chaired the meeting. Dr. 
Florence B. Freedman of Hunter 
College was discussion leader. 

—NANCY FARRELL 


Selected Film 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS ON A-V MA- 


Lists 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS ON ARCHAE- 


JULIEN 
BRYAN 


announces 
his newest 


film 


“ALL AFRICA’ 


a dramatic and 
exciting introduction 
to that continent. 


Maps by 
Phillip Stapp 
Authentic chant 
and drum folk 


music 
INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION 
1 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 17, N.Y. 


$10.95 
40” x 40” 


@ Rolls up and down. Neat and attrac- 
tive—Light weight. 


only 


@ Hang it up anywhere. 
TERIALS AND METHODS, 14 p. $1. OLOGY, $1. Describes 134 films, film- e 7 dong gra surface 
Brief descriptions of a-v materials on strips, and kinescopes on prehistory, an- 
projection, film library operation, film- cient civilizations, archaeological methods. © Wide angle viewing. 
Strips, tapes, etc. @ Priced to allow one for each and every 
FILMS ON VOCATIONS, 50c. Selected and BIOGRAPHY ON THE 16mm SCREEN, 50c. classroom. 
annotated list, for vocational guidance Biographical films (including features) of 7 POPULAR SIZES — REASONABLE 
uses. interest to general and adult audiences. PRICES 
SPORT AND DANCE FILMS CATALOG, 125 ; 
p., $1.25. For girls’ and women’s phys. SHAKESPEARE, 50c. Lists A-V materials Write for descriptive literature and 
ed. classes. on his life, his theatre, his plays. prices. 
Educational Film Library Association LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
250 West 57th street, New York 17, N. Y. P. O. Box 408 Spiceland, Ind 
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From the original idea and 
drawing to the finished film... 


ANIMATION ART 
IN THE 
COMMERCIAL FILM 


by Eli L. Levitan Z 


1960, 128 pages, 
150 photographs, 
250 line drawings, 

8% x 10%, $6.95 


ESSE 


HerE are the “hows” and “whys” of producing animated 
cartoons, from original ideas and drawings to finished film. 
The book first provides an over-all concept of procedures by 
outlining a typical one-minute TV commercial. Following 
chapters describe techniques and procedures in detail. As far 
as possible, procedures are presented in the same sequence 
in which they occur in actual production. . 

While the book makes clear the technical phases involved, 
its emphasis is on techniques. This enables the reader to use 
the book as a course in cartoon drawing with a full under- 
standing of all the other processes. : 

A truly outstanding feature is the analysis of animation 
techniques used in an actual television commercial replete 
with illustrations and details. Furthermore, the author so 
thoroughly describes the animation industry and its require- 
ments that he provides sound career guidance in animation 
for the beginning and working artist. For film producers, the 
book offers a better understanding of the motion picture 
technique called animation. And for those readers interested 
in the mechanics of all forms of motion picture production, 
this book will fill a gap about a little-understood art. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Eli L. Levitan is one of those rare individuals who 
has been in both the art and technical ends of animation production. 
In 28 years, he has opaqued, inked, inbetweened, animated, planned and 
photographed. He has also been in charge of production and has directed 
and produced. Adviser and consultant for many studios, the author’s home 
base is Paramount Pictures Animation Cartoon Studio. 


Examine It Free for 10 Days 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
DEPT. M-694, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

copy(ies) of ANIMATION ART IN 
THE CoMMERCIAL Fitm @ $6.95 each for 10 Days’ Free 
Examination. 
| (CD Purchase price enclosed (Reinhold pays postage) 


DC Bill me (plus postage) OD Bill company 


SAVE MONEY! Enclose $6.95 with order and Reinhold pays al! shipping costs. 
Some return privilege. Please add 3% sales tax on N.Y.C. orders. DO NOT 
ENCLOSE CASH! 


PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS (Continued from page 23) 
THE BUILDERS 


Today there are no faraway places. “We are all in- F 
volved in mankind.” It is on this note of political sagacity — 
and human obligation that “The Colombo Plan for Co- 
operative Economic Development in South and South- 
East Asia” was set up by a group of British Common. 
wealth Nations in 1950, and joined in 1951 by the 
United States. It is named for Ceylon’s capital where 
the first meeting was held. Though teachers and group 
leaders must be prepared to supply details about the 
Plan itself, the film presents an enlightening, beautifully 
photographed glimpse into many picturesque countries 
where the Plan is at work, raising the living standards © 
of Asia’s 700-million people. j 
Member countries are Great Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, the Philippines, Malaya, Singapore, 
North Borneo, Brunei, Sarawak, Burma, Cambodia, In- | 
donesia, Laos, Nepal, Thailand and Viet Nam. Histori- © 
cally and by race, Australia is European, but geographi- 
cally it is part of Asia. THe BuiLpers is primarly a report © 
to Australians of their country’s special interest in the © 
Plan. It is important for all of us right now, as the annual © 
meeting for 1961 will determine whether the Plan is toy 
terminate or be extended. There is also food for thought © 
here, in connection with Africa and its need of this kind 
of assistance through a partnership of friends and neigh. | 
bors who give, take and lend within the program, with. 
out loss of dignity, self-respect or self-government.—R. L 


35 mins., b/w. Produced by the Department of the 
Interior, Commonwealth of Australia. Rent $4.50 sale 
$90.00 by the Australian News and Information Bureau, 
630 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 20. 


RECORD REVIEWS (Continued from page 10) 


ESSENTIALS OF RUSSIAN CONVERSATION: Pronunciation 
& Comprehensi 12-inch, 33-1/3 rpm, with manual; 
Dover Publications, Inc., N.Y.C. 

e@ The material of this 50-minute record was selected from 
the Prentice-Hall text, Essentials of Russian (third edition, 
1958) by Andre von Gronicka, Professor, Columbia University, 
and Helen Bates-Yakobson, Chairman of George Washington § 
University’s Department of Slavic Languages. It is used as a7 
supplement to this text but is self-contained. Beginning with 
the alphabet and rudimentary pronunciation of single words | 
and phrases (Part I), it progresses through “Our First Conver. 
sation,” “On a Collective Farm” and “In Moscow” (Part II); 7 
and arrives, in Part III, at a selection of Russian proverbs, 
epigrams, prose and short poems. 


SPEAK MY LANGUAGE: SPANISH FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS ; 
—Two 10-inch 33-1/3 rmp records (40 mins.) plus story — 
manual; Dover Publications, Inc., N.Y.C. ¥ 


e These records tell the story, for youngsters 8 to 13, of an 
American child on a trip to Spain with her mother, to visit 
relatives. She knows no Spanish but her cousin Carlos, who 
meets them at Lisbon, teaches Vicki so many Spanish words * 
and whole sentences on the train taking them to his home, © 
that she is able to greet her relatives in their own language. 
The 69-page story booklet contains a list of useful Spanish 
expressions, the complete text of the record, and 40 illustra | 
tions in color. The record was adapted from a successful radio 
program of the New York State Education Department by 7 
Zenobia Gilbert, M.A., Coordinator of Foreign Languages | 
Sewanhaka Central High School District No. 2, and Miriam © 
Ahlman, M.A., Production Director of Station WSHS-FM, ~ 
Sewanhaka High School. . . . The teacher must set the stage 
and introduce the “action.” The record itself does not do this 
The rest should be easy if taken step-by-step, band by band} 
in chapters, not all in one big dose, even though there is ? 
story thread. 
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News 


NOTES ABOUT PRODUCTIONS OLD AND NEW 
PRESENTED IN AREAS OF SUBJECT INTEREST 
AND POSSIBLE USE. 


AFRICA 
FREE FILMS 


e African Rhythms (19 mins., color) cap- 
tures the excitement of jungle drums, 
native chants and tribal ceremonies in 
Liberia, plus an African version of Amer- 
ican dance music. ... A Changing Liberia 
(27 mins., color) outlines the part played 
by the rubber industry in the develop- 
ment of the new Liberia with its modern 
schools, homes, churches and _ roads.— 
Both from Association Films, Broad at 
Elm, Ridgefield, N. J. 


e Safari (20 mins., color) follows an ex- 
pedition from Fort Archambeault (in 
former French Equatorial Africa), to 
Brazzaville. Narration in French or Eng- 
lish,—Air France, 633 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


e African Heritage (25 mins., color) pre- 


sents the arts and crafts, ceremonial 
dances with folk music, the occupations 
and fashioning of hunting weapons, in 
East Africa.—From Caltex (California- 
Texas Oil), 380 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


e Safari to Adventure (40 mins., color) 
is a tourist’s introduction to the four 
provinces of East Africa, i.e., Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, Zanzibar. . . . East 
Africa (30 mins., color) is a scenic tour 
of the game reserves; On Safari (40 
mins., color) a photographic trip through 
Kenya and Tanganyika. . . . Stronghold 
of the Wild (40 mins., color) ‘and Kinship 
of the Creature (40 mins.) present the 
wild life of the area. . . . Kenya’s Story 
of Progress (40 mins., b/w) is devoted 
to modern developments in that prov- 
ince.—All six films from the East African 
Tourist Travel Association, 6 E. 45th St., 
me. C. 17. 


¢ The Pyrethrum Story (22 mins., color) 
shows how this chrysanthemumlike 
er is grown in equatorial East Africa, 
N processed into a powerful insecti- 
cide for use in agriculture, dairy farming, 
industry, home and garden.—From Trib- 
une Films, 141 E. 44th St., N. Y. 17. 
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Africa's magnificent animals star in BIG 
GAME COUNTRY and SOUTH AFRICA'S 
GAME PARKS. 


e Safari South (34 mins., color), one of 
five films by the South African Tourist 
Corporation, contrasts life in cosmo- 
politan Johannesburg with scenes of the 
open countryside and deep jungle. .. . 
South Africa’s Game Parks (15 mins., 
color) and Big Game Country (16 mins., 
color) present the wide variety of wild 
animals of the African veld. . . . Vintage 
Holiday (17 mins., color) is a scenic drive 
around Capetown and the nearby vine- 
yards. . . . Flight to Fortune (14 mins., 
b/w) is an air view of scenic, diamond- 
rich countryside.—For college and adult 
groups, from Modern Talking Picture 
Service, 21 W. 60th St., N. Y. C. 23. 


e Rival World (27 mins., color), exam- 
ines against an African background the 
ceaseless battle between mankind and 
the insect hordes that carry disease and 


crop destruction. Made in cooperation 
with the World Health Organization, it 
stresses man’s ability to control the situa- 
tion with knowledge and modern chemi- 
cals.— From Shell Oil Motion Picture 
Library, 50 W. 50th St., N. Y. C. 20. 


e@ Mongana (56 mins., color) from the tv 
series March of Medicine, is a “Silver 
Reel” award winner. A tribute to medical 
missionary Dr. John E. Ross, it follows 
his day-to-day medical and _ spiritual 
ministrations in Lotumbe (the Congo). 
John Gunther narrates._From Association 
Films, Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, N. J. 


AFRICA 
SALE AND RENTAL 


Overview Films 


e Report from Africa, made originally 
for the CBS-TV series, SEE Ir Now, is 
in two parts of 55 mins. each. Part I 
covers the Gold Coast, Liberia, Kenya, 
the Belgian Congo, the Union of South 
Africa, and Rhodesia. Part II deals with 
the Sudan, Ethiopia, Egypt, Algeria, 
Morocco and Libya, and includes inter- 
views with six African leaders. — From 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Divi- 
sion, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36. 


e The Commonwealth of Nations series 
(13 films, all 27 mins., b/w) was pro- 
duced a few years ago by the National 
Film Board of Canada in collaboration 


Filming STORM CLOUDS OVER THE 
COLONIES... 


with the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Its material is still timely 
and valid. Some titles in the series are 
Black and White in South Africa (see 
review, this issue); Road to Independ- 
ence, stressing political developments in 
Ghana, Nigeria, Nyasaland; They Called 
it the White Man’s Burden, Storm Clouds 
Over the Colonies, and Colonialism: Ogre 
or Angel?—Purchase, singly or as a series, 
from McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Division, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36. 


e Freedom (90 mins., color) is written 
and acted entirely by Africans. The 
story’s theme is the struggle of a new 
nation for its independence, the attitude 
of the new nation toward the West, and 
the ethical basis which should underly 
political organization and action.—From 
Moral Re-Armament, 640 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Health, Welfare, Religion 


e Big Day in Bogo (15 mins., b/w) em- 
phasizes UNICEF’s fight against disease 
and superstition in this story about a 
witch doctor’s fear concerning the effect 
of modern miracle drugs on his business. 

. Open Your Eyes (16 mins., color) 


shows how the World Health Organiza- 
tion is fighting trachoma, a blinding eye 
disease common in Africa. . . 
Our Children (28 mins., 


. Three of 
b/w) is an ac- 
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FILM CLIPS 
(Continued from page 25) 


Health, Welfare (Continued) 


count of the work of traveling UNICEF 
health teams in various parts of the 
world, with an episode about a young 
leper in an African village.—All three 
from Association Films, Broad St., Ridge- 
field, N. J. 


e Daybreak in Udi (45 mins., b/w), a 
1949 Hollywood Academy Award win- 
ner, is the moving and still timely story 
of how an African tribe built a maternity 
home for their village, despite super- 
stitious opposition from witch doctors and 
elders. . . . Amenu’s Child (33 mins., 
b/w) shows, in the idiom of an African 
folk tale, how a local health clinic over- 
came native superstitions.—British Infor- 
mation Services, Films Officer, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 


e New Faces of Africa (29 mins., color, 
also b/w)—produced by the Commission 
on Missionary Education of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ—docu- 
ments modern Africa’s surge toward inde- 
pendence. Its problems are discussed by 
several mission-trained Africans, among 
them a pastor, doctor, tribal chief, news- 
paper editor, and political leader. . . . 
Africa Disturbed (28 mins., color, Na- 
tional Council of Churches) is a report 
on the current economic, cultural and 
political scene by Dr. Emory Ross, writer, 
23-year resident of Africa, who recently 
made a five-month survey of 21 African 
countries.—Both films from the Broadcast 
and Film Commission, NCCCA, 475 
Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 27. 


e Footsteps of Livingstone (28 mins., 
color) shows how the Scriptures are 
translated; also, their distribution by the 
flying Doctor of the Congo and the Bible 
Van, a bookstore on wheels.—From Ideal 
Pictures, 233 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, or 
any American Bible Society office. 


e The “Y” on World Fronts (28 mins., 
color) portrays the work of the YMCA 
in five countries including Egypt and 
Ethiopia.—From Association Films, Broad 
St., Ridgefield N. J. 


Arts, Crafts, Dance 
e She Shall be Called Woman (14 mins., 


b/w) interprets woman's place in primi- 
tive African society as expressed in 
Belgian Congo sculpture. . . . Under the 
Black Mask (50 mins., color) examines 
Ba-Kuba, Ba-Mbala, Bene Lulua and Ba- 
Yaka sculpture in terms of their exvress- 
ing the spirit and culture of the Congo- 
lese. Written and directed by Paul 
Haesaerts (Belgium), this film won the 
Grand Prize at the 1958 Bergamo Fes- 
tival.—Both titles from Brandon Films, 
200 W. 57th St.. N. Y. 19. 


e Pottery in the Gold Coast (9 mins.) 
and Weaving in Togo'and (14 mins.) re- 
veal how Africans are being taught better 
methods in these craft arts.—British In- 
“pay Services, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
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Wildlife 

e African Big Game (22 mins., b/w) 
traces the adventures of an expedition 
hunting for rare skins and ivory in the 
Ubangi-Chari region.—Film Images, 1860 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 23. 


e Animals Unlimited (19% mins., color, 
also b/w) presents wild animals in their 
natural state in Kruger National Park.— 
From Association Films, Broad_at Elm, 
Ridgefield, N. J. 


e The African Lion (72 mins., color) in 
the Walt Disney True-Lire ADVENTURE 
Series, views Africa’s animal kingdom 
close up.—From local Disney distributors. 


West Africa 


e People of the Chad (10 mins., b/w) 
records native life in what was formerly 
French Equatorial Africa. . . . Rhythm of 
Africa (18 mins., b/w) focuses on the 
arts, crafts and dances of the Chad. The 
poetic commentary is by Langston 
Hughes.—Both from Film Images, 1860 
Broadway, N. Y. 23. 


e Drums for a Holiday (35 mins., color) 
touches on the history, industries, social 
and political activities of the Gold Coast. 
including a spectacular “Durbar” day of 
celebration and pageantry. . . . Hausa 
Village (22 mins., b/w) pictures daily life 
in a prosperous Mohammedan village of 
the north, including preparations for a 
wedding, and building a house for the 
bridal couple.—These British Information 
Services’ films from Contemporary Films 
Inc., 267 W. 25th St., N. Y. 1. 


e Introducing East Africa (20 mins., 
b/w) is an overview of the area that 
includes Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda and 
Zanzibar. Emphasis is on the changes 
wrought by the British over the past 
century. Tanganyika Today (26 
mins., b/w) is an introduction to modern 
Tanganyika and its scenic attractions.— 
Produced by British Information Serv- 
ices; distributed by Contemporary Films; 
267 W. 25th St., N. Y. C. 1. 


South Africa 


e The Future of 1,000,000 Africans (21 
mins., b/w) considers the problem of 
whether the Africans living in the British 
Protectorates of Bechuanaland and Swazi- 
land should remain under British protec- 
tion or be transferred to the Union of 
South Africa, surrounding or bordering 
these areas, as Union politicians demand. 
— From Contemporary Films, New York. 


e Come Back Africa (84 mins., b/w), 
an explosive drama of racial conflict, was 
filmed in and around Johannesburg with 
a native cast who were under the impres- 
sion, as were the authorities, that they 
were making a travelogue. Produced and 
directed by Lionel Rogosin, this film has 
won awards at the Venice and Vancouver 
Film Festivals. Miriam Makeba, the 


African singing star, is featured in the 
cast.—For rent from Carillon Pictures, 
527 Madison Ave., N. Y. 27. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
SALE AND RENT FILMS 


Literature and Art 


Quetzalcoatl (20 mins., color) presents 
the glory and destruction of a civilization 
in the 9th century A.D., in terms of the 
Toltec legend of Quetzalcoatl, god of 
peace and prosperity, and Teczoatlipoca, 
the god of strife. The original music 
score of this artistic film is based upon 
pre-Columbian themes.—For sale and 
rent from A-V Services, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 7. 


e The Age of Sophocles (28 mins., color) 
excellently conveys the critical spirit and 
intellectual achievements of the genera- 
tion of sophists, scientists and philoso- 
phers who lived in the culture of 5th 
century Athens. First of a series of four 
films produced under the technical direc- 
tion of Bernard M. W. Cox, Associate 
Professor of Classical Philosophy, Yale 
University, it includes actual performance 
of excerpts from “Oedipus, the King,” 
parent play of the theater in the Western 
World. Other titles in this series are 
The Character of Oedipus, Man and God, 
and The Recovery of Oedipus.—For sale 
and rent from Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films local libraries, or 1150 Wilmette 
Avenue, Wilmette, II. 


e Grandma Moses (20 mins., color) pre- 
sents both the artist and the person, her 
way of life and her special way of paint- 


ing. Archibald MacLeish wrote and 
speaks the narrative for this timely 
document — Grandma Moses recently 


celebrated her 100th birthday. — From 
Film Images, 1860 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
(Continued on page 27) 
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FILM CLIPS 
(Miscellaneous, Continued ) 


Labor-Management 


e The Engineering of Agreement (21 
mins., b&w) makes the point that the 
process of obtaining agreement often 
depends as much upon the techniques 
used. as upon the hard facts of the situa- 
tion. Designed for both management 
and sales training, it demonstrates psy- 
chologically proven methods of improv- 
ing communications, overcoming resist- 
ance to change, developing selling skills. 
—For sale and rent from Roundtable 
Productions, 8737 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


e 1104 Sutton Road (30 mins., color) 
dramatizes the vital issue of productivity 
through a character who can tell anyone 
exactly why he isn’t getting anywhere. 
Then he comes to realize that he him- 
self is one of the immature people who 
cause trouble and impede progress by 
always giving and never taking advice. 
Things begin to happen and his entire 
life is changed.—Free loan from Cham- 
pion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 


e U.S. Labor (1929) b/w, 29 mins.) is 
a film report of the Third AFL-CIO 
Constitutional Convention, prepared from 
newsreel and tv film clips. It shows the 
democratic structure of the AFL-CIO 
and how labor’s decisions on national 
issues are determined._AFL-CIO Film 
Division, 815-16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. 


Health, Welfare, Safety 


e Biography of a Cancer (54 mins., b/w) 
reports on the treatment of the well- 
known Dr. Thomas Dooley. Originally 
presented on CBS-TV, this film shows 
two operations, and there is a post-opera- 
tive interview with Dr. Murray Shear of 
the N. Y. Memorial Cancer Center who 
explains where cancer research now 
stands. Emphasis is on the folly of a 
defeatist attitude among patients.—From 
Carousel Films, 1501 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


¢ A Study in Maternal Attitudes (30 
mins., b/w) is intended primarily for 
doctors and nurses in pediatric settings: 
is also useful for social workers, nursery 
school teachers, and such lay groups as 
board members of health and welfare 
agencies.—For rent from university film 
libraries; for sale (including 25 discussion 
guides) by the New York Fund for Chil- 
dren Inc., 104 East 25th Street, N. Y. C. 


* Outboard Outings (19 mins., b/w) re- 
ceived an award from the National Com- 
mittee on Films for Safety. Produced in 
cooperation with the U. S. Coast Guard 
Auxiliary and narrated by TV star Garry 
Moore, it has been cited as one of the 
most comprehensive films in the boating 
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safety field. It is scenic and entertaining 
as well as informative.—Free loan from 


Aetna Casualty Co., Information and 
Education Dept., Hartford, Conn. 


Science 


e The Chemistry Laboratory Series (27 
classroom films of varying lengths, b/w, 
also color) was prepared by Thomas 
Sumner, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
at the University of Akron, and tested 
with the aid of a grant from The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. 
Among the titles included are Determina- 
tion of Atomic Weight; Elements, Com- 
pounds, Mixtures; Molecular Weight of 
Oyygen; Preparation and Properties of 
Halogens; Physical and Chemical Change. 
— For further information: Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago, IIl. 


e Introduction To Animal Dissection 
(11 mins., color or b/w) reviews prepara- 
tion and maintenance of basic lab equip- 
ment; instills respect and understanding 
for the tools and techniques shown for 
dissecting common vertebrates and in- 
vertebrates. Students are shown using 
1960 forceps, probes, scalpel blades, etc. 
—International Film Bureau, 332 S. 
Michigan, Chicago 4. 


Education 


e How Good are Our Schools?—Dr. Co- 
nant Reports (27 mins., b/w) presents on 
film this educator’s controversial report 
to the National Education Association on 
his two-year study of American schools, 
in which he uses high schools in Labette, 
Kansas, and Oakland, California, to illus- 
trate present patterns and his suggestions 
for improving the curriculum. — From 
New York University Film Library, 26 
Washington Place, N. Y. 3. 


e Problems of Education Series (37 films 
in four sets, 30 mins. each film, b/w). 
This is a comprehensive view of com- 
munications techniques and how they 
may be used to facilitate the exchange 
of ideas. . . . Language in Action (13 
films) by Dr. S. L. Hayakawa shows how 
language affects not only what we say, 
but also what we do and think. Titles 
range from “Talking Ourselves Into 
Trouble” and “How We Know What We 
Know,” to “The Semantics of the Popular 
Song.” — From NET (National Educa- 
tional Television) Film Service, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind., and Cana- 
dian Film Institute, 1762 Carling Ave., 
Ottawa 3, Canada. 


UAHC Color Filmstrips 


for synagogue, church, religious school 


@ The Tabernacle as Described in the 
Bible tracing temple worship from Bible 
days to our own. 

@ Jews in the Soviet Union, in Hol- 
land, in India, and other filmstrips in the 
new series, JEWS IN DISTANT LANDS. 

@ Hillel, Teacher of Love, and other film- 
strips in the expanding series, GREAT 
JEWISH PERSONALITIES SINCE THE BIBLE. 


For catalog of A-V material, write’ 


Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
838 Fifth Avenue New York 21, N.Y. 


16MM COLOR FILMS 
For SCIENCE TEACHING 


15 OUTSTANDING SUBJECTS 
FOR PRIMARY THROUGH 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 
Sale Only — Please write for 


Descriptive List, Study 
Guides or Previews 


PAT DOWLING PICTURES 


1056 S. Robertson Boulevard 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


88 ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


COLOR FILMSTRIPS 
EIGHT SERIES 


Eleven Filmstrips Each Series, 
with Teachers Guide 
Rocks, Soils, and Minerals Heat 
Universe and Solar System Light 
Electricity and Magnetism Sound 
Man’s Use and Control Living Matter 
Health and Safety Air and Water 


Some Properties, Structures and Changes 
in Matter 


COMPLETE SET $480.00 
Individual Series (11 Filmstrips) $60.00 each 


COLONIAL FILMS 


71 Walton St., N. W. Atlanta 3, Ga. 


helping johnny remember 


a 16mm sound-color film to show 
children how they can learn to be 


considerate of others; for lower 
elementary and primary children 


portafilms orchard lake,mich. 


Your Slides Deserve 
The Best Possible 


20: ea. mid. 


HAMILTON COLOR 
127 NORTH SECOND STREET HAMILTON, OHIO 
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PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


Mission Study 


{ ime YEAR’S foreign mission study 
theme of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. is 
Into All the World—Together. Re- 
viewed below is the film prepared for 
use during this study; and three film- 
strips which will be found useful in 
connection with the missionary theme 
for 1960-61. 


HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH 


A novel introduction gives the 
theme and the philosophy behind it. 
In the course of a half-hour the view- 
er visits many lands to see Christians 
of many races working together that 
all people may have a better life on 
this earth, and an opportunity to 
learn something of the eternal dimen- 
sion embracing this life. 

The strict denominationalist will 
hear in this film some thought-pro- 
voking words from one of India’s 
great philanthropic and political lead- 
ers. In fact, the emphasis is interde- 
nominational, since in Christ our 
household of faith can recognize de- 
nominational barriers no more than it 
can national or racial ones. The real- 
istic work of the missionary, for the 
most part in Asia and Africa, shows 
the concrete expression of Christian 
love and its fine out-reach. The mis- 
sionary task of the church is taken 
seriously by the younger churches. 

More than one viewing of this film 
reveals the richness of its timely mes- 
sage. As a mere travel picture it 
would be fascinating. As a record of 
the world church at work, it is 
powerful. 


30 mins., color, also b/w. Color, $240; 
rent, $12. B/w $160, rent, $8. Avail- 
able from the Broadcast and Film 
Commission of The National Council 
of The Churches of Christ, 475 River- 
side Drive, N.Y. 27; also from local 
and denominational film libraries. 


Filmstrips 
CHRISTIAN TIES IN THAILAND 


An interesting and _ informative 
script—with Thai names phonetically 
spelled out in the guide—makes the 
showing of this filmstrip a thrilling 
educational experience. The interde- 
nominational nature of the work in 
this country is indicated in connec- 
tion with the secretary and his family, 
Carl and Louise Capen, who came to 
Thailand in 1952 to serve the new 
Thailand Mission. 

The Church of Christ in Thailand 
has grown out of the missionary work 
of American Presbyterians, and at 
present includes groups with several 
denominational traditions. In a coun- 
try overwhelmingly Buddhist, the co- 
operative Christian witness is vitally 
important. 

The viewer visits Bangkok, sees 
something of its predominantly Bud- 
hist worship, then goes to various 
centers of Christian activity among 
the Chinese and Burmese groups. 
This is more than a story of work 
going forward today. It is also a trib- 
ute to the transforming power of the 
gospel liberated in one of the most 
densely populated portions of the 
globe. (66 frames, color) 


A LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS 


With the Congo making headlines 
daily, this is a timely filmstrip which 
shows the cities that have been built 
there (almost exclusively by the white 
man); the villages where most of the 
native peoples live; and the way of 
life in a country where the jungle 
seems to crouch, waiting with an in- 
finite patience to reclaim the little 
areas man has laboriously taken over. 

Christianity here is a way of life, 
as it was in the First Century, and not 
a peripheral, secondary interest. In 
this way of life, guided by a small 
handful of missionaries with the help 
of Christian Congolese, the people 
are looking forward to taking a sig- 
nificant part in the independent 


Congo. Leadership is at a premium, 
and the young men educated under 
mission auspices have an even heavier 
responsibility, now that independence 
has come with catastrophic sudden- 
ness. (58 frames, color) 


By the REV. THEODORE E. MILLER, 


minister, The Emmanuel Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, New York . . . member, the 
Audio-Visual Committee of the Protes. | 
tant Council . - . reviewer, with the New 
York City group, of a-v materials for 
the Visual Educational Fellowship, Na. 
tional Council of Churches . . 


MASAYA’S STORY 


The beauty of equatorial Africa 
and the life of its people are seen 
again in this filmstrip. The villages, | 
the jungle, the river highways, form 
a backdrop for their daily work. A < 
family is singled out for knowing, and © 
a boy who breaks away to go to the 
mission school. This Masaya becomes 
more than a Christian. He decides 
God wants him to be an evangelist. 
As his story unfolds one realizes that 
the missionaries have pioneered the 
way but the work of making the 
Congo Christian, if it is to be done, 
must be done by Congolese Christians, | 


Masaya is one of these dedicated , 
men. (77 frames, color). 


All three: Produced by the Dept. of 
Baptist Films of the American Baptist 
Convention. Available from the Bap- 
tist Film Library, 152 Madison Ave., 
N.Y.C. 16; or 19 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago; or 2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 
5, Calif. 


Universal Bible Sunday 


ORLD WIDE bible reading will 

be emphasized on Sunday, De- 
cember 11th, designated as Universal 
Bible Sunday. 

The dramatic recovery of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls from the caves at Qumran 
may not have added materially to the 
layman’s knowledge of the Bible but 
the publicity attending it and _ the 
scholarly debates that have followed 
the translations have been a powerful 
stimulant to a new, widespread inter- 
est. More important in the long run 
is the fact that both Biblical criticism 
of text and content and study of 
the world’s religions have grown up, 
matured, and developed a perspective 
which puts the Bible in a unique and 
commanding position. 

In an age when whole cultures 
have adopted an outworn behavioris- 
tic psychology as their basic philoso- 
phy of life, thus mentally imprisoning 


° 
themselves in a “one-story universe, | 


the Bible comes into its own, sweep- 
ing through the miasmic fog of mod- 
em materialistic thinking like a gale 
of pure air through a gas-filled cham- 
ber, giving life meaning and value. 
In keeping with the new attitude 
toward the Bible, most of the reli- 
gious film and filmstrip studios are 
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producing new material, revealing 
the interest and beauty of the Bible 
as well as its eternal meaning for life. 
This does not mean, however, that 


" the basic older material is obsolescent. 


Much of it is still good and can be 
used over and over, from year to 
year, as the population explosion 
swells the ranks of those marching 
through our church schools. Among 
Bible films and filmstrips of continu- 
ing value are the following: 


OUR BIBLE—HOW IT CAME TO US 


There is nothing quite like this 
great dramatic documentary, cover- 
ing more than 1900 years. It is in 
black and white; can be rented for 
$22.50 as an 84-minute feature, or in 
three parts at $8.00 each, from the 
Audio-Visual Department, the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, 440 Park Avenue 
South, New York City 16. 


THE WORD GIVETH LIGHT 


This moving story of a blind serv- 
iceman, who finds both life and love 
through reading the Bible in Braille, 
is also available from the American 
Bible Society. (21 mins., color, free 
loan ) 


A new Concordia kit makes table-top pro- 
| jection practical, even in daylight situations. 


YESTERDAY—BLUEPRINT FOR TODAY 


Making use of 14 films in its Op 
TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE Series and 


| study material for the entire course 


bound in booklet form, Concordia 
Films is experimenting with a new 
teaching unit on the Old Testament. 


| We recall finding the separate films 


of the series interesting as stories, 


_ and faithful to their Biblical origin. 
_ The new series of filmstrips with rec- 
' ords plus study material will be ready 
_ in the near future. It is not intended 
| to replace a 
' course, but is meant for use in organ- 
_ ization groups for worship and study. 


regular curriculum 


Complete unit produced and distrib- 
uted by Concordia Films, 3558 S. 
Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
Color, also b/w. For details re pur- 
chase, inquire. Recordings sold sepa- 
rately if desired, at $8. 


December 1960 


BIBLE ON THE TABLE 
and 45 IOGA STREET 


These films have been used with ex- 
cellent results for a number of years. 
The first, BIBLE ON THE TABLE (Fam- 
ily Films, 5823 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) emphasizes the 
value of daily devotions with “the 
Bible on the table” at all times. La- 
mentably, the atmosphere is somewhat 
foreign in our hurried urban life, but 
the theme is very good. 

45 Ioca Street (Cathedral Films, 
2921 West Alameda Ave., Burbank, 
Calif.) fits the cosmopolitan jungle of 
our big cities like a hand in a glove. 
It has adventure, race relations, Bibli- 
cal dramatization—and a cherished 
Bible torn, leaf from leaf, by an an- 
gry, embittered father. 

The two films complement each 
other, showing the place of the Bible 
in two quite different areas of Ameri- 
can life. 


Filmstrips 
LIVING IN BIBLE DAYS 


For interest, authentic detail and re- 
ality of feeling, these filmstrips are un- 
surpassed. Titles in the series include 
ScHooL In CapeRNAUM, At HoMeE 
IN NAZARETH, THE SABBATH IN Ca- 
PERNAUM, MARKET Day IN GALILEE, 
and A Trip FROM NAZARETH TO JERU- 
SALEM. Biblical background is _pre- 
sented in lively fashion. 


Set of 5, in color, $25; each strip $6; 
from Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 


THE SAGA OF THE BIBLE 


Among sound filmstrips about the 
Bible none has surpassed THe Goop 
Book, now re-issued as THE SAGA OF 
THE BrB.eE. This tells how the Bible 
came to be, the story of its printing 
in many languages and the methods 
of its distribution. 


60 frames, color, with 33-1/3 rpm rec- 
ord (14 mins.), $6; from the American 
Bible Society, 440 Park Ave., South, 
N.Y.C. 16. 


THE BIBLE AND THE PRESIDENTS 


Produced in collaboration with the 
American Bible Society, these sound 
filmstrips by Cathedral tell of the in- 
fluence of the Bible on the lives of 
four great American leaders: George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt 
The scripts convey a genuine mes- 
sage, the art work is unusually good 
and, though not new, this series is 
most worthwhile. 


Single strip with study manual, $6. Set 
of 4 with manuals and 2 LP records 
(approx. 15 mins. each side), $25. 
From your local religious film library, 
or Cathedral Films. 


What's New for Christmas 


T IS undoubtedly true that Christ- 

mas comes but once a year. That 
annual coming, however, gets earlier 
and earlier in today’s promotional 
world. But that is as it should be; for 
the importance of God’s coming, dra- 
matized on Christmas Eve, is of impor- 
tance the year around. It is a great 
mistake to use the Christmas story 
and its message only for December 
25th. The Biblical story fits this sea- 
son best, no doubt; but so appealing 
a film as THE CANDLE MAKER holds 
the attention of children and grown- 
ups in midsummer, I find, as well as 
in December. (Cathedral Films, 13 
mins., color, rental $8.) 


Filmstrips: 


Also available from Cathedral are 
three new filmstrips—with sound. 
BELLs aT CuHRisTMas, in three parts, 
deals with the Advent, Christmas, 
Epiphany; and presents stories from 
different countries built around the 
use of bells, with appropriate scrip- 
ture for the three seasons. . . .CHRIST- 
MAS IN THE Arts features color pho- 
tographs of great paintings of the 
Christmas season, with sound record- 
ing of interest to old and young alike. 


. . . THE OTHER WIsE MAN relates 
Henry Van Dyke’s story of Artaban, 
the fourth of the Magi, who misses 
the others because of his good deeds 
along the way, but finally sees the 
King. (Set of three, with records and 
manuals, $27, from local dealers.) 

Most of the new material in film- 
strips is still in production as we go 
to press. We have learned, however, 
that Society for Visual Education 
(Chicago) will distribute AnD THERE 
WerE SHEPHERDS, containing the 
Christmas story, also prophetic scrip- 
ture and the words of hymns, making 
these adaptable for various types of 
use in teaching or worship. 

Concordia’s new Christmas film- 
strip is Goop News To ALL PEOPLE, 
emphasizing the spreading of Christi- 
anity to persons at home and in for- 
eign lands. It can be used with or 
without the record prepared for it 
and is especially suitable for Sunday 
school Christmas services. Several 
hymn frames are included for audi- 
ence participation. 
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THE WARSAW GHETTO 


It rarely happens that a film or 
television show about past events is 
so charged with the tragedy of man 
that the emotions engendered by the 
experience of seeing fuse the be- 
holder to the long-dead participants 
of the events. Such is our experience 
with THe Warsaw Guetro which 
won this year’s award of the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Audio-Vis- 
ual Materials for the best television 
program of Jewish interest produced 
during 1959. 

Based on re-discovered motion pic- 
ture footage—made by an unknown 
cameraman in the Ghetto during the 
holocaust of its last days and found 
buried under tons of debris—this 
production also incorporates photo- 
graphs taken by the systematic and 
efficient Germans and sent to Hitler 
in an album. Rabbi Joachim Prinz’ 
commentary adds to the tremendous 
emotional impact of this kinescope. 

The people in the Warsaw Ghetto 
accepted their fate. It is in the eyes 
of the men, women and children 
whose sad faces look out from the 
screen. But there were those who 
chose to sell their lives dearly. We 
see them behind barricades, pitifully 
armed, stubbornly fighting an entire 
German army corps equipped with 
artillery and flame throwers. Their 
heroic courage speaks for itself here. 

The Warsaw Ghetto was finally 
subdued and wiped out by fire on 
the eve of the Passover in April 1943. 
THe Warsaw Guetto film should 
be seen at least once a year on this 
“Jahrzeit” (date of death), to re- 
mind man of his inhumanity to man, 
“lest we forget.” 


28 mins., b/w, kinescope. Produced by 
the N. Y. Board of Rabbis in cooper- 
ation with Columbia Broadcasting 
System. For rent [i.e., nominal serv- 
ice charge), from the N. Y. Board of 
Rabbis, 10 E. 73rd St., N. Y. 21. 


FACE OF THE LAND 


Awarded an Honorable Mention in 
the judging of the National Council 
of Jewish A-V Materials, this docu- 
mentary leans on the much used 
technique of the interview. But the 
interviewer in this instance (ie, Rabbi 
Herbert A. Friedman, Executive 
Chairman of the United Jewish Ap- 
peal) is more acceptably integrated 
into the presentation than is usual, 
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By ROBERT DISRAELI, Director ot the Film Division, American Jewish Committee 
. veteran still photographer and motion picture producer . . 
collator for Film News exclusively, of the interfaith film and filmstrip evaluations of * 


. official editon | 


the National Council on Jewish Audio-Visual Materials . . . 


and the interviews themselves are so 
presented that we see life in Israel 
today as if we were experiencing it 
with the farmers, factory workers, 
government officials and others pre- 
sented to us. They speak and act 
with the authenticity of experience, 
the hopes and enthusiasm of a people 
establishing a nation and earning a 
livelihood in so doing. Some of the 
interviews, especially those with the 
Arab and Jewish fishermen, and with 
Dr. Chaim Sheba of the Tel Hash- 
omer Hospital, are outstanding in 
their natural combination of realism 
and idealism. 

Face OF THE LAND is one of the 
few films on Israel in which one 
meets the people directly, without 
the intervention of special situations 
or institutions created by a welfare 
or fund-raising organization 
though it should be noted here, that 
this film was made by the United 
Jewish Appeal. 

27 mins., b/w. Produced in Israel by 

Rolf Kneller for the United Jewish 

Appeal, with the cooperation of 


Warner Bros. (Hollywood). Free loan 
from UJA, 165 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. 36. 


A MOTHER FOR SHAMSI 


A young widow, pregnant and 
penniless, comes from a small village 
to the city of Tehran with her five- 
year-old daughter, Shamsi. Con- 
vinced by an ancient superstition 
that she will die in childbirth, her 
one concern is to find a Jewish family 
who will look after Shamsi when she 
is gone. An Iranian worker with the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee in Tehran, a kind and 
gentle man who uses delightful and 
perceptive old Persian proverbs to 
convince her, gives Shamsi’s mother 
hope that perhaps things will not 
turn out as badly as she believes. 

He brings her to the small but 
modern hospital established by the 
JDC, and enrolls the prematurely 


| 


solemn Shamsi in a JDC school kin. © 
dergarten where she “can learn to | 
be a child.” Of course the story has _ 
a happy ending. But it offers fe 
than that to the viewer. as a true 
documentary. 

Filmed in the Tehran “mahalleh” 
by an Iranian cameraman, it presents 
a true picture of little-known all 
in a land where “many centuries 
walk elbow to elbow” in the streets, } 
Its “actors”—non-professionals, all of 
them, cast in the roles of their ow 
lives—are real human beings. A 
MorTuHer For Suamsi is further dis. 
tinguished for its gentle approach to 
the problems of helping the needy, 
in dignity and with respect. The 
strength of the whole lies in its quiet 7 
realism, which is here more telling 
and impressive than crisis situations 
and statistics. ‘ 

Some well-known screen and ty 
people narrate for the characters o 
the story, and Geula Gill, Israeli re 
cording artist, sings in both Persia 
and Hebrew. The film also has an 
exciting score, composed and con’ 
ducted by Dov Seltzer, a_ brilliant 
young Israeli musician. 


28 mins., b/w. Written by Irving R. 
Dickman, based on a story by Samuel 
Jaffe. Produced and distributed, with- 
out charge, by the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, 3 E. 
54th St., N. Y. 22. 


JEWS IN DISTANT LANDS 


The Union of American Hebrev 
Congregations is engaged in an imp 
portant filmstrip project. Its aim i 
to give glimpses of Jewish life-1 
ligious, social and economic—in cout 
tries around the world, to pupils it 
Jewish religious schools, adult edv 
cation classes and students of com 
parative religion. In some _ area 

(Continued on page 34) 
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PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


Reviewed by 
THEODOSIA STRATEMEYER (M.A.) 


Teacher for more than ten years, 6th 
grade through senior high, in public a 
private schools; writer; school and_ adult 
education consultant to in-school a 
adult education personnel . . . (Special 
studies) stagecraft and broadcasting (Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co.) . . . organizer, 
and manager for nine years, of Audio 
Education, Inc. . . . director, for the past 
three years, of Stratco Audiovisuals, Ltd., 
New York City. 


ALASKA and 


| HAWAII—S50TH STATE 


These are two independent film- 
strips but history has associated them 
so that, in a way, they are also a unit. 
Certainly, middle grade and junior 


© high school students have a curiosity 
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and need to learn about both of these 
recently admitted states. Their level 
of interest is such that they can be 


» equally interesting to adults. 


Each filmstrip presents, in colorful 


_ photography, pertinent information 


about the land and what it is like, 
how its people live, its unique prob- 


lems as well as beauties, and how 


statehood was made a reality. The 
length of each strip (90 for ALASKA, 
79 for Hawai) is paced by well 
spaced frames of reading that supply 
information of a statistical or inter- 
pretative nature. Key moments in the 
history of each area are presented in 
black-and-white frames, occasionally 
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interspersed. These are readily ac- 
ceptable and add to, rather than 
detract from the colorful whole. 

More than one viewing is desirable, 
to capitalize on all the material pre- 
sented. A printed guide for each strip 
supplies additional information for the 
frames a user may wish to dwell on 
in discussion. 


Produced and distributed by Life 
Filmstrips, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 
20. Color; $6 each, if purchased 
singly; $5 for four or more. 


At Freeport ad Con pele of 
Freeport, aoe people of a 


lawfully keep out slavery 


territory 


FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL 
RAILROAD 

Although this filmstrip may be used 
separately, it is correlated with a 
record which gives just enough over- 
lapping information to reinforce learn- 
ing. Both are based on the Landmark 
book, Building the Transcontinental 
Railroad (by Adele Nathan). The 
possibilities for the use of the filmstrip 
are strongly affected, in this viewer's 
opinion, by what the user plans con- 
cerning all three parts. In association, 
each of the three forms of the unit— 
book, recording and filmstrip—has a 
unique contribution to make. 

The filmstrip uses color drawings to 
outline the factors which led to build- 
ing the overland railroad, some of the 
problems encountered in its construc- 
tion, and its value throughout the 
years since. The drawings and their 
captions give general information 
which surveys and summarizes. A 
suggestion sheet puts forward further 
ideas for study. The level is best 
suited to middle elementary grades. 


45 frames, color, $6.50. Produced and 
distributed by Enrichment Materials, 
Inc., 246-5th Ave., N. Y. C. I. 10-inch, 
33-1/3 rpm record, $4.29. 


CREATIVE COOKERY WITH CEREALS 


Colorful drawings and comment 
seek to arouse interest and provide 
better understanding of the uses of 


cereals. Photographs of prepared foods 
make attractive illustrations, wherein 
cereals are used in dishes not ‘com- 
monly associated with them. 

A 32-page booklet gives practical 
recipes, as well as further information 
about, cereals and their uses. Extra 
copies of the printed booklet are avail- 
able upon request. While much of the 
presentation in the filmstrip is in the 
form of reading content, it can serve 
as an interest-rouser, particularly in 
an area where filmstrips are not readily 
available. School and community 
homemaking classes and clubs are the 
main target for this unit on an im- 
portant aspect in the general subject 
of foods and health. 


28 frames, color, free loan from The 
Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


UNESCO FABLES 


The simple, clear, delightful color 
drawings of this filmstrip appeal to 
younger children. The story of the 
three boys—white, yellow and black 
skinned—holds their interest. The les- 
son of the story provides an excellent 
basis on which to build understanding 
of how people of differing races and 
countries can cooperate; can live and 
work together for the welfare and 
happiness of all. This type of filmstrip 
is good for the creative teacher and 
leader, whether in school, Sunday 
school or young people’s group, who 
is looking for material to stir discus- 
sion among those in the six to twelve- 
year-old group. Unesco FAaBLes is 
also a fine springboard for telling the 
story of the United Nations; and can 
be recommended further for use in 
connection with story-telling periods, 
language arts and social studies. 


30 frames, color. Produced by Unesco, 
Paris. For sale at $4.50 with manual 
(English, French, Spanish) from 
Unesco Publications Center, 980! 
Third Ave., N. Y. C. 22. 
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What's New 


TABLES, CABINETS, STANDS 


é 


H. Wilson Company, manufacturers of 
projector tables, is showing a new unit, 
the Movie-Mover R-P, for making projec- 
tion possible in undarkened classrooms 
with whatever projector is currently 
owned. The Movie-Mover consists of a 
portable table, a reflecting system, a 
lightproof projection box, and a lenticular 
rear-projection vinyl screen. The mount- 
ing plate is adjustable, to receive any 
standard 16mm projector. Separate mod- 
els are available to accommodate projec- 
tors with a high front reel, and those with 
a low take-up reel. The table and stand 
are of all steel construction with a baked 
sandalwood enamel finish.—Further infor- 
mation from H. Wilson Company (FN), 
Park Forest, III. 


e@ Safe-Lock’s Professional Project - O - 
Stand absorbs projection vibration by 
means of large rubber leg tips, which 
also prevent marking, or skidding on, any 
type of floor surface. Without adjustment 
it stands tall enough to clear the heads 
of a seated audience, and it can be raised 
or lowered, as desired, within its height 
range of 24 to 41 inches. Where there is 
no center aisle, it cary be made to straddle 
seats easily and safely. . . . New features 
are a molded carrying handle; a huskier 
top casting; 360° clutch collars; and 
added leg-holder clips. The gold anod- 
ized finish is also new. Shipping weight 
is 14 pounds. . . . This company also 
makes a School Project-O-Stand. . . . 
Inquire: Safe-Lock (FN), Hialeah, Fla. 


e@ Multiplex all-steel Slide Cabinet No. 50 
is designed to hold 2080 of 4x3%” slides; 
6240 slides 2x2”; or any combination ar- 
ranged in 52 holding frames. Each Cabi- 
net has a diffusing screen of the same 
size as the holding frames, to serve as a 
background for viewing slides. Other 
features include a working drawer and 
spacious cabinet base; a numbering strip 
and cross index; a cushioned spring door, 
locking casters and slide frame pull.— 
For details of No. 50 and other types of 
slide cabinet, write Multiplex Display 
Fixture Co. (FN), 910 N. 10th St., St. 
Louis 1, Mo. 


e The Bradford Sound Tape Filing Cab- 
inet No. 60T has a capacity of approxi- 
mately 125-150 reels in original contain- 
ers. Equipped with a security type lock, 
it is made of heavy gauge steel, welded 
to assure lock-stacking with other cabinets 
in the Bradford line. These include a 
Disc Record Cabinet (No. 260R) and a 
flexible filing system for filmstrips.—In- 
quire Bradford Products Co. (FN), 8106 
N. Ridgeway, Skokie, Ill. 


e Wheelit combination projection and 
transportation tables come in several fold- 
ing and non-folding models for standing 
projectors, amplifiers, tape recorders, etc., 
and for moving these items from floor to 
floor or building to building. — Write 
George Gruber, Gruber Products Co. 
(FN), 2333 Albion St., Toledo 6, Ohio. 


LIGHT AND SHADE 


e Radiant’s new Autoelectric Compact 
Projection Screen is not available with 
lenticular surface (as was reported in 
error in Film News’ October issue). The 
manufacturer informs us that “this mate- 
rial requires tensioning (not possible with 
electric screens).” The surface of the 
Autoelectric is glass-beaded.—For details: 
Radiant Mfg. Corp. (FN), 8220 N. Aus- 
tin Ave., Morton Grove, IIl. 


e New, permanent In-Wall Lenscreen 
panels, for projection in full room illumi- 
nation, are the latest at the Polacoat fac- 
tory where large, rigid panels of plate 
glass and plexiglas acrylic plastic are 
transformed into these translucent rear 
screens by a patented process. Mounted 
in a wall opening, they serve not only 
for the projection of films, filmstrips and 
slides, but of tv, radar, and the new IBM 
microfilm card system. They also conceal 
projection facilities, isolate equipment 
noises, and act as air flight arrival and 
departure boards, or as automatic control 
panels of electrical power distribution 
centers, etc. To supplement the visual— 
they may be written on with a new type 
of crayon which wipes clean with a moist 
sponge. In size these screens range to as 
much as 9-feet in height, 18 in length; 
and are produced in thicknesses of %4”, 
3%”, and % inch. . . . Polacoat also offers 


a wide range of made-to-order rear pro- 
jection screens in a lighter weight of 
break-resistant Plexiglas, and in fixed or 
fold-frame models. — For details and § 
prices: Polacoat Inc. (FN), 9750 Conklin 


Road, Blue Ash, Ohio. ' 


PRODUCTION AND PROCESSING 


16mm and 


Processing, for 
35mm, is a new automatic way to develop 
and fix film in the camera in less than 
60 seconds. Inquire Camera Equipment Co, 
315 W. 43rd Street, New York City. 


Rapromatic 


e The Paulmar 60 Film Inspection Unit — 
offers fully automatic cleaning and in- 
spection of 16mm film at high speeds. 


Its exclusive electronic detector spots 7 


minute film faults and the work flow is 
arranged so repairs can be made quickly. 
It electronically counts both footage and 
splices, cleans and rewinds the film. 
Other features of the “60” include an 
automatic safety stop, magnetic reel 
breaking, low level loading, straight-line 
film threading, a large work table, and 
built-in feeds for 2400 feet of leader. 
A new design change provides for clean- 
ing all film before it reaches the detector 
and again during the rewind cycle.- 


For information about this and other 
Paulmar products, write Paulmar Inc. f 
(FN), 4444 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago. F 


e FilMagic silicone-treated cleaning tapes | 
are used in the Paulmar 60, and are § 


available in a special “Conversion Kit” of 


machined spools for the Harwald, Neu- 


made or Ecco types of machine as well. 
FilMagic also markets Pylon Kits—one for F 


the automatic cleaning of tape recorder F 


heads and recording tapes; another for 


films, and apertures in 16mm _ projectors. f 
For hand-cleaning films, records, lenses fF 
and other items there are FilMagic Cloths [ 
(with special soap packets ).—Write The 
Distributor’s Group Inc. (FN), 204- 
14th St., N.W., Atlanta 13, Ga. 


e Rapidweld, a new film repair and re- 
juvenation service, is now being offered 
by Rapid Film Technique to school and 
cinema clubs and to individual 8mm 
users. This repair and rejuvenation serv- 
ice, combining chemical and mechanical 
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processes, brings to the amateur, and to 
school and university people who use 
8mm for special subject shooting, the 
scientific “film doctoring” advantages 
previously available only for 16mm and 
35mm. By removing oil stains, finger- 
marks, dirt, “snow” and other blemishes, 
and by repairing torn sprockets, poor 
splices, and brittleness from old age, 
Rapidweld claims to restore 8mm film 
“virtually to its original screen quality.”— 
For a copy of Film Doctor (Booklet 
No. 18), write Rapid Film Technique 
Inc. (FN), 37-02 — 27th St., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. 


e The Harwald Company now manufac- 
tures, for sale or rent, five types of film 
inspection machines: the Inspect-O-Film 
Editor for tv stations; the Premier for 
film libraries; the ultimate quality Custom 
Console Model U Mark II, said to be one 
of the best selling automatic film inspec- 
tion machines here and abroad; also, the 
new Junior Model Inspect-O-Film; and 


' adual automatic rewind for hand inspec- 


tion. Harwald also markets a line of 
automatic splicers and other engineered 
items for film handling and projection.— 


© Write for Catalog No. 59, The Harwald 


Company Inc. (FN), 1245 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, III. 


e The Quik Splice pack dispenses indi- 
vidual Mylar Quik Splices, one at a time, 
from a center slot in the top of the plastic 
container. Each pack holds a roll of 250 
splices, ready for instant use. These may 
be stored without loss of adhesive quality. 
Quik Splice tape is available in 8mm 
sprocketing, 16mm Single Perforated for 
sound-on-film (magnetic or optical), and 


' 35mm for both filmstrips and motion pic- 


ture film.—From local photographic stores, 
or the manufacturer, Hudson Photo- 


' graphic Industries Inc. (FN), Irvington- 


on-Hudson, N. Y. 


CAMERAS 


e Pathé’s new 16mm Webo-M camera 
offers the professional and the advanced 


_ amateur a continuous reflex viewing and 


sive features. 


turret-C mount, 
| viewing. The variable shutter opens from 


variable shutter, along with other exclu- 
It has six speeds, 8-20 
frames per second, single shots, 3-lens 
and_ through-the-lens 


' Oto 180 degrees. It has forward or re- 
' verse drive, frame counter, 22-feet per 


_ 3mm precision cameras. 


wind on a spring motor.—For further de- 
tails, write the distributor, Burke & James 
(FN), 321 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


* Optima IIIS is the newest member of 
Agfa’s Optima family of fully automatic 
It offers a 
Compur-Special automatic shutter system 
and covers a range of more than 11 light 


_ values from 8 to 18. Under minimum 


light conditions the shutter adjusts to 
f/2.8 at 1/30, and moves up as high as 
1/500 at £/8. Other features are a high- 
contrast coupled rangefinder; a red/green 


| °tical signal in the “electric eye” view- 


finder; an Agfa Color Apotar £/2.8 lens; 
single-lever operation, and simple flash 
adjustment. — Further information from 
Agfa Inc. (FN), 516 W. 34th St., N. Y.C. 


December 1960 


PROJECTORS AND PARTS 


e VP-88, the Kalart/Victor “movie work- 
shop,” was among the new items intro- 
duced at the Photokina 1960 in Cologne, 
Germany. The VP-88 includes an 8mm 
projector, editor and splicer in one light- 
weight unit. It also provides for pro- 
jection on a built in viewing screen 
(2%”x3%”"). Designed for the “home” 
market, this unit is finding favor among 
teachers and students interested in mak- 
ing their own motion pictures. — Details 
from Victor Animatograph Division 
(FN), The Kalart Co., Plainville, Conn 


e Camera Equipment Co. recently intro- 
duced an improved and modified CECO 
P16-S105 Weinberg-Watson 16mm Ana- 
lyst Projector which now makes for flick- 
erless projection, regardless of the frame 
rate. It has a variable speed of from 2 to 
24 frames per second in both forward 
and reverse, and an electrically operated 
single frame advance in both. It can be 
operated by remote control. It accepts 
4900-foot reels without modifications. 
1600-foot reels and a continuous viewing 
loop attachment are available as acces- 
sory equipment. It has a 2-inch f/1.6 
lens; 110-volt, 50-60 cycle motor; and 
750-watt lamp (1,000 optional ).—Further 
details from Camera Equipment Co. 
(FN), 315 W. 48rd St., N. Y. C. 
Camera Equipment is also marketing 
the CECO 35mm Stop Motion Picture 
Projector, manufactured for it exclusively 
by Paromel Electronics. This projector 
features positive single frame operation; 
an easily re-set frame counter; arms of 
1,000-foot capacity; and positive frame 
registration. The aperture size is .825 by 
.600 inches. Other apertures available. 


RECORDERS AND 
SOUND SYSTEMS 


cartridge, can be used for records up to 
12-inches. . . . The recording and play- 
back amplifier, Model R-8B, has a 20- 
watt output; and four inputs — micro- 
phone, tape, phono, and high level tuner. 
A panel-mounted meter with i 

calibrated scale indicates the correct 
recording level. It is equipped for use 
with speakers, and a portable dual 


speaker set, Model SPK-44, is available 
as an accessory.—Details from Rek-O-Kut 


e Travel Pak, a_ fully transistorized, 
miniature tape recorder, weighs 3'%- 
pounds, is no larger than a camera. It 
operates on regular pen light batteries. 
and has up to 32 minutes of playing or 
recording time on each tape. One switch 
does all: off position, stop, playback, re- 
wind and record. Re-recording on same 
tape acts as a complete, automatic eraser. 
A telephone microphone for two-way 
conversations is included. Dealer and 
distribution offers invited._Write to U.S.-. 
Canada representative: Universal Inter- 
national Sales Corp. (FN), 314 Fairview 
Ave. N., Seattle 9, Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


e Imperial II, a new portable disc re- 
cording and playback system which can 
cut 6” to 13%” master records instanta- 
neously, has been introduced by Rek-O- 
Kut Company, manufacturer of high 
fidelity equipment. Imperial II is said 
to be the world’s only professional 13%” 
portable disc recorder. The unit will cut 
master records at 3344 and 78 rpm, and 
comes with an idler and adapter for 45 
rpm recording. The playback arm, 
equipped with a dual sapphire magnetic 


e Hook’n’ Loop, a portable presentation, 
board, will do everything a flannel- 
board does—plus, hold products weighing- 
up to 10 lbs. per square inch. Custom 
made, or available in many stock styles. 
and types for varying uses in the teach- 
ing and sales fields, the secret of the 
Hook’n’ Loop board’s holding qualities is 
in its pressure-sensitive “Fish Hook™ 
cloth.—Details from Charles Mayer Stu- 
dios Inc. (FN), 130 W. Bowery St., 
Akron 8, Ohio. 


Next issue: An article by Alexander 
Victor, father of the non-theatrical film, 
on "What About 8 MM?" 
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FILM CLASSICS 


ideal for classroom and entertainment! 

@ MEXICAN BUS RIDE — Spanish 

@ GERVAISE — French Classic 

@ SYMPHONIE PASTORALE — Gide 
Write for information 


TRANS-WORLD FILMS, Inc. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. FN-20, Chicago 49 


Create the RIGHT mood every time with the 


MAJOR MOOD 
MUSIC LIBRARY 
MAJOR offers you a full 25 hours of 
mood music for titles, bridges, back- 
grounds. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE FN-2 
THOMAS J. VALENTINO, INC. 
Established 1932 


150 West 46th St. New York 36, N. Y.— 
CI 6-4675 


SCULPTURE 


in 2x2 color slides 
Ancient Greek and Roman. From 
Italian collections and The Louvre. 


Excellent for study and instruction 


Several views of each subject. Many 
detail shots. 


Free catalog, completely indexed. 
COLOR SLIDE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Box 150-9 Oxford, Ohio 


THE STOWAWAY 


Produced by The National Film Board of Canada. 
A delightful story of a boy, a bluenose schooner 
and adventure at sea. 


16mm + Color 
Rental: $7.50 + 


15 Minutes 
Sale: $150.00 


NIGERIA— 


NEW NATION 


Produced by B. |. S. bi 
A chronicle of current ,%° 
history! Independence has 
come to Nigeria . . . led ‘ 
by the Honorable Alhaji \ 


Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, 
the first Prime Minister, Nigeria moves forward 
in health, education, industry and democracy. 


16mm + B&W + 28 Minutes 

Rental: $7.00 + Sale: $100.00 
WORKSHOP 
FOR PEACE 


A complete tour of the U. N. Headquarters in 
New York. The General Assembly in action, the 
Secretary-General and the U.N. staff in their 
day-to-day activities. 
16mm B&W 
Rental: $7.50 «+ 


(new version 1960) 


29 Minutes 
Sale: $65.00 


Send For Free Catalog of 
Nutctanding Films 


Contemporary films inc. 


267 W. 25th St., Dept. FN. New York 1 
ORegon 5-7220 Midwest Office: 
614 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. DAvis 8-2411 


INTERFAITH 

(Continued from page 30) 
groups of people of the Jewish faith 
and culture have been resident for 
hundreds of years; in others, they 
have become participants only with- 
in the past two decades. 

The first achievement of this film- 
strip series is that it provides a 
fascinating and informative glimpse 
of the global dispersion of a people. 
The five subjects now ready are: 
JEws IN THE NETHERLANDS; IN THE 
USSR (2 parts); IN INDIA AND Pakis- 
TAN (2 parts); IN AFGHANISTAN, 
IRAN AND THAILAND; IN Honc-Konc, 
INDONESIA AND SINGAPORE. Others, 
now in preparation, will deal with 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, Italy, 
Switzerland, France and Austria. 

Each filmstrip first places the sub- 
ject country on a map, and depicts 
its overall life and culture. Then 
come pictures about the Jews in that 
country and their position in the gen- 
eral community. 

Each filmstrip in the series is pro- 
vided with a well-structured teacher’s 
guide which includes background 
material about each country, and the 
history of its Jewish citizens. 

While this project deserves everv 
commendation, certain improvements 
might be made—especially with re- 
spect to the pictures themselves, 
many of which betray a lack of feel- 
ing for composition. Too often, ex- 
traneous material overpowers the 
point of interest. There should be 
more closeups of people engaged in 
the activities of their daily lives. 
There is an absence of the profes- 
sional touch in the color photography, 
as well as in content. Despite these 
deficiencies, Jews 1x Distant LANDS 
is enormously valuable to all types 
of Jewish synagogue and group, and 
for general public education. 

Color, $7.50 each. Produced by Dr. 

Samuel Grand. Distributed by Dept. 

of A-V Aids, Union of American 


Hebrew Congregations, 838-5th Ave., 


FILM 
News 


Bill us. 
Check enclosed. 


Name 


FILM 
CULTURE 


$3 for 3 issues 
G.P.O. Box 1499 
New York 1, N. Y. 


The magazine of 
the new American 
cinema. 


Essays, reviews, reports, interviews, 
attacks. 


NEW FILMS | 


Produced by 


Visual Education Films Inc. 


Axioms in Algebra 
Formulas in Mathematics 
Language of Algebra 
Proportion at Work 


The Astronomer 

Extending our Senses 

Life from the Sun 

Myth, Superstition and Science 
Reaching into Space 

Science Fair 

Scientific Method in Action 
Science Project 

Understanding Matter and Energy 
What are Stars made of? 

Wires to Our House 

Work and Power 


Distributed by 


a 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Film News 


24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


NEW and RENEWAL 
SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


T ears, $7.00 


[] One year, $4.00 


(Outside U.S. & Canada, $5.00) 


Organization 


Address 
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“Congratulations on your revival issue of FILM 
NEWS. It is good to see this magazine again. It is 
my sincere hope that this will become a permanent 
magazine in our society and that, as a result of your 
dedication and ability, it will in the future make 
great contributions in stimulating the use of—and 
developing an appreciation of—the film.” 

C. Scott Fletcher, President 

The Fund For Adult Education 


pleasure learn from the Sep- 
at wi of EFLA Bulletin that FILM NEWS 


has 
William A. Hodges 
Pesiodicals Dept. Librarian 


NEWS. my because, rather than dis- 


playing. uniform, uncritical boosting of everything 
cagrying-the label of audiovisusi, it displays a love of 


“ 


the wiewal medix and af: sometimes: even eriti- 


‘Leveridge. M.D. 


favorite sources of ‘information. 
Hutiady 


feveland Public. Library 


“On my. 


Medical Teloviaien Unit 
Rew Fork Medical 


of this magesine ay 


(ot NEWS), 1 started 
to glanoe at it wie what’ attitude. This rapidly 


| FEATURES 


“Tt is real pleastre to be able to subscribe to FILM 
NEWS. ft combines fact and insight into film produc- 
tion... and other filnt activities withou: being beur- 
dened with pedantism and @ certain sycophantism 
common to many Giim publications.” 
Stewart. Wilensky 
Editing, CBS-TY 


“Consraialations and best wishes on ‘i revival of 
FILME NEWS! must say your first ivsuc is impres- 
sive in appearance content.” 

Mes. Frances A. Koestler 

Director of Community Relations 

Jewish Chia Cate Association of New York 


“Please entera second subscription M NEWS...” 
Acqtisitions Division 
The University of Georgia 


“Ag editor in tharee of educational television for The 
MeGrawMill Book (ommeny, | believe your newsmaga- 
wine will be valuable. Will you please send « subscrip- 
tien and bili me 

gama M. Yates, Editor 
MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


“Films With the  motian 


Gamera in theo lS. 
Farce . 
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“,.. quiet order helps our students concentrate— 
our Pageant Projectors help maintain this quiet.” 


Says O. U. Johansen, 


Principal at the new 
Riverview Senior High 
School, Sarasota, Florida, 
selected by A.A.S.A. for 
its exhibit of outstanding 
school designs: 


Kodak Pageant Projector 


“It’s an old problem: 

“You're showing a movie in one class- 
room. The sound must be loud enough for 
that class to hear, but not so loud as to spill 
over into other nearby classes. 

“We feel that our Kodak Pageant Projec- 
tor has contributed measurably toward our 
maintaining this school’s atmosphere of 
quiet order, so essential to a serious stu- 
dent’s concentration. 

“Our Kodak Pageant Projector operates 
so quietly, we don’t have to turn up the 
volume to drown out machine noises. 


“Since the Pageant has a good audio 
system, the entire class can hear the sound 
clearly without effort, even though volume 
levels are kept low.” 

If you’re not at the movie, you don’t have 
to listen to it .. . an important point to keep 
in mind. Your Kodak A-V dealer will dem- 
onstrate how quietly the Kodak Pageant 
Projector operates, and how efficiently it 
meets many other common A-V require- 
ments. Call him or write for Pageant Bul- 
letin V3-22—no obligation either way, of 
course. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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